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FOREWORD 



IS it to be Faith or Reason ? 
That is the question which trenches to the 
very heart of the modern world of thought, and 
cleaves it into two opposing camps. 

It is the question of the age, and as such it will 
have its answer. It demands it all the more 
urgently from the very fact that there is a large 
section of men, candid and open-minded, who have 
so far been unable to give any answer, merely 
because they have taken in both sides of the 
question. 

It is all very well for the narrow theologian, or 
the equally dogmatic materialist, to decide the 
matter off-hand one way or the other ; but this sort 
of treatment in reality helps no human being, 
because it is largely understood, or at any rate felt, 
that after all, whichever side one stands out for as 
infallible, there is a great deal to be said for the 
other. And so there is — and there ought to be 
until the matter is reconciled — a vast deal of stress, 
unrest, and distraction of the human mind. 

Further, neither does Faith, nor yet does Reason, 
lead to any one single result; but these results are 

W y 
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themselves immensely varied. Herein further 
distractions without end. 

Assume that I decide boldly for Faith. Certainly 
Faith has the ages at the back of it, and seems to 
appeal with enormous prestige. But faith in what ? 
When twenty people tell you, all with equal positive- 
ness, that you must believe in twenty different 
things ? To choose between these claims needs 
final appeal to Reason. Besides, Truth cannot 
contradict itself, and if Faith does, what then ? 

Well then, take Reason. But Reason happens to 
be in just as bad a case. Reason — to what lengths 
of absurdity has it not led men ? All the philo- 
sophers have reasoned hard enough, yet scarcely 
any two of them have agreed. How can Reason be 
a safe guide, any more than Faith ? Is there any 
safe guide ? ■ If so, where and what is it ? It is an 
impasse where most who have earnestly thought 
have found themselves stranded. And then they 
argue round and round in a hopeless circle, until, 
tired of a sort of mental Hampton Court Maze, they 
decide to give it up, and take what solution comes 
the handiest or is most in keeping with their own 
mental attitude. Some throw themselves after such 
a crisis unreservedly into the arms of Faith — 
generally a sort of " credo quia impossibile " Faith ; 
others, no less unreservedly, take up with the sheer 
negations of a soulless materialism, and call that — 
Reason. But neither are quite satisfied ; each feels 
there is a screw loose, but they do not know where 
it is ; and the sensation, that so it is, merely 
irritates them into bigoted partisanship. 

The fact is, both religion on the one hand, and 
on the other hand science and philosophy, are 
supposed to find out Truth ; and yet each of them, 
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taken by itself, is capable of directing one to any or 
every point of the mental compass ; and the 
ultimate choice seems to be an accident of tempera- 
ment or environment. That is hardly a satisfactory 
position either for science or for religion. 

If these two, then, are taken separately, as they 
nearly always are, there can be nothing satisfactory ; 
for since both profess to point out Truth, and Truth 
is but one, it cannot be reached unless these two 
are taken in the light of each other ; and there is no 
conviction or harmony attained unless the two can, 
in one or other phase of both of them, be found in 
complete agreement. 

But then suppose, in a particular phase and 
aspect of one and of the other, such a perfect agree- 
ment can for once be shown to exist. For one 
feels and knows that Truth, though it is many- 
sided, cannot possibly be self-contradictory ; and 
therefore it must be possible to harmonise it, given 
only enough elasticity of view, and a forsaking on 
both sides of cast-iron formulas. People in general 
do not seem as yet to have realised so much. 

Science, for these, is no doubt true, and Religion 
is no doubt true. But let each department of Truth 
— so these thinkers recommend — keep to its own 
proper ground, and let it not interfere with the 
opposite hemisphere of Truth ; and then all will be 
well. Is it so ? What will happen if these two 
guides are found to cover the same area as concerns 
a large part of life, and in doing so to give out con- 
tradictory verdicts ? The fact is, such an artificial 
concordat must fail. Life cannot be arbitrarily cut 
asunder into two air-proof compartments, neither of 
which shall have any connection with the other. 
And just as the one form of Truth must really 
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ramify through every detail of life, so too must the 
other. And then if these two are not agreed, it is 
hard to imagine a more complete case of utter 
mental derangement. Yet that is what largely pre- 
vails at this moment. And so, amid all this 
bewildering difference of thought and of opinion 
on the one hand and on the other, the main thing 
to inquire is, whether there is any one single set of 
views where Religion and Science can be found to 
agree, where one does not flatly contradict the 
other, but where both can be said to be really 
satisfied. Such a particular set of views the writer 
believes there is, but he does not know of more 
than one such scheme which fairly covers the 
whole ground. That scheme, then, it is his purpose 
in the forthcoming series to expound. 

For such a complete harmony is no more than 
any clear-thinking man has a right to demand. And 
yet it is what no one has succeeded, so far as I 
know, in giving to seekers. For, instead of being 
allies, Religion and Science have always been con- 
tent to regard each other as enemies. Religion 
began the contest in a very short-sighted spirit. It 
misunderstood its own data, set up claims to infalli- 
bility, and so went on to denounce and persecute 
investigation of all kinds. Even when persecution 
had become no longer possible, it retained its 
denouncing and fulminating spirit. Thinkers and 
scientists would say awkward and unpleasant things, 
which demanded thought on new lines ; therefore 
science was anathema. 

But Science survived its damnation — not without 
a severe struggle-r-yet survive it did, though carry- 
ing upon it the marks of the fray ; and these were 
clearly enough revealed in its temper. That temper, 
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now that Science emerged dominant and trium- 
phant, had become one of bitter scorn and resent- 
ment against its impotent erewhile persecutor. 
Theology had made a stupid mistake, and Theology 
was wrong, therefore Theology was a lie from end 
to end. This was a hasty and mistaken induction, 
though it was a very natural one. 

And thus, up to the present, no one has offered a 
real scheme of reconciliation, in which both sides, 
granted a reasonable degree of elasticity, should find 
their claims fairly considered. It is true, as should 
be admitted, that in a more or less half-hearted way 
certain "Broad" teachers have done their best. 
But these have generally stopped short half-way ; 
their leaders have turned round and said inquirers 
must go no further — 

" While those behind cried, ' Forward ! ' 
And those in front cried, ' Back ! '" 

Now this half-and-half line of treatment is bound 
to fail ; at any rate it is not the line we are propos- 
ing to take up at present. 
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The At-one-ment 
of Knowledge and Belief 



CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTORY— LIMITATIONS OF REASON AND 
FAITH 

I. It is necessary to explain the attitude to 

be here taken up both towards Theology, and 

towards Secular Knowledge. In these 

towards pages the latter term must be taken to 

Science. denote, not specially the Physical 

Inclusivexiess n* • i 11 

of Science as Sciences, nor yet the Moral or the 

hereunder- Social Sciences, but all of them. It 

STfOOd. 

must, in fact, include the whole area of 
that knowledge which mankind has attained by his 
own efforts. 

And we must not only take in Sciences which 
have by this time reached the Positive stage, as in 
the domains of Mathematics or Astronomy, but we 
must also include many that are in a position less 
unassailable, such as Ethnology, Anthropology, 
Political Economy, Social Science, Philology, and 
kindred areas of research. 
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To each and all of them must be accorded that 
degree of certainty as to results obtained which 
they seem to deserve) and an importance in propor- 
tion to that degree of certainty. Even to the science 
of Spiritual Existences due recognition must be 
extended, that is, so far as knowledge in that direc- 
tion has been reduced to anything tangible and 
trustworthy. 

2. How are we to regard this mass of human or 
secular knowledge, of all and every kind and 
Science re- degree ? The answer is that to all these 
yarded, not as departments of human knowledge we 
S^JKd* off^^ ^^^ ^^st full and free recognition— 
indispensable not grudgingly, as to enemies, but gladly, 
to truth. ^g ^Q friends, and as gathering together 
trends of thought which, when combined, can only 
make for good. We can, in fact, do no less than 
look upon Science as an ally : because it affords the 
sole means by which the mind of man can attain to 
higher conceptions of realities. That is, we con- 
sider it so with one exception — that of knowledge 
communicated from elsewhere. 

3. Yet there is one thing which must be stoutly 

protested against. Science is Science so long as it 

keeps inside its due boundaries : and 
Science trust- , •. • 

worthy with- there it IS worthy of all trust and rever- 

^^^°^^ui5te ^"^^- ^"^ "^^ ^"d *^^^ ^^ outleaps 
them, and indulges in obiter dicta about 
things which lie outside of its province. It has 
been, so to speak, somewhat intoxicated with its 
own triumphs, and has been led on, in its exuber- 
ance of spirit, to risk needless and offensive intrusion 
into other areas. Thus while we are ready and 
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eager to welcome positions of high probability, such 
as that of Evolution ; and even likely conjectures, 
such as, e.g., concern the ultimate constitution of 
matter, provided these latter are content with the 
rank of possibilities ; we yet must firmly and posi- 
tively reject the dicta of scientists, when they 
presume to travel into subjects which lie beyond 
the ken of science : as does the question, e.g., of 
Human Immortality. In this and in cognate 
questions we reject all oppositions of a Science 
which, here at least, is " Science falsely so 
called," because it pretends to know what it cannot 
judge of. 

4. But there is a much greater complexity when 
we proceed to describe the obverse side of the 
Attitude position, and to explain the attitude here 
towards maintained towards Theology. 
Theology. Tq ^q ^j^jg jj^ ^j^y intelligible way it 

will be needful to take each of its main tenets 
separately, to state how our belief stands as to 
the particular point at issue, and to give a brief 
account of the grounds on which that belief rests 
its claim to acceptance. 

5. First, Is there a God ? 

To this our direct answer is an emphatic Yes. We 
say so with special emphasis because the 
realised Deity here referred to is one of a much 

dream of more real and realised nature than one 
Theist in twenty has any conception of. 
For it is to be shown that, put briefly, this 
existing order of creation, with all its natural 
laws, has come about as the realising of a dream 
or conception of the Divine Mind ; and that. 
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more really than Prospero knew of when he spoke 
the words, " We are such stuff as dreams are made 
on." 

And is there any theory, e,g.y of the constitution 
of matter, or of the causes of gravitation, which 
better covers the question of origins than this one 
does ? 

6. Further, we believe that the Deity who 
made us is our Father, and wants us to be His 

sons ; but that for us to be truly 
^OThoodof gQj^g involves a great deal more, both 

in views and in conduct, than might 
at first be thought. In fact, that it means 
taking up a very high and exacting standard of 
living. 

7. As to the Divine attributes, we look on our 

All-Father as not personal in any human sense, but 

hyper-personal ; that is, His personality 
Personality. . ^, ^ . . r ± 

^ IS too great for any of us even to 

conceive of it under the term ** Person " ; which 

is a term much abused. 

But here and elsewhere we do not allow ourselves 
to become anthropomorphic, except where lan- 
guage utterly fails us. Thus we call our Father 
" He." We cannot use the pronoun in its femi- 
nine or its neuter form, and there is no other 
form available. 

But, it may be said, this is all very well, but what 
solid ground is there for believing in the actual 
being of any such God ? Is He not merely an 
ideal creation ? 

8. The reply is plain. There can be no effect 
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without a first Cause. Nature is in this case the 
effect. Where is the Cause ? For push the 
Short reasons question back as far as you please, 
fortoeUefin it always comes to just this question. 
Deity. Here is something done. Who did it ? 

9. It is easy, but not satisfactory, to say that 
matter was self-existent, and evolved mind and all 

its results. For look at the nature of 

wu^^^istent. ^^^^^^ ^*s^'^- 's ^* ^o* ^" obedient 
to laws outside of itself ? And are 
not its very atoms all formed on a definite pattern, 
and endued with various and complex powers, 
magnetic and other ? And is all this, along with 
a thousand other marks of workmanship equally 
evident — is this all merely the work of chances 
and averages ? Say so to a mathematician, and 
see what he will tell you. The thing is simply 
inconceivable. Therefore we hold it as a vital 
point that in spite of pseudo-scientific obiter dicta 
it was not matter which made mind, but it was 
mind which produced matter. That mind we call 
God. 

But now that this question is being discussed two 
other points had better be briefly referred to. 

10. It has been supposed in these later decades 
that the old position of Paley, known as "the 
Evolution and argument from design," had been com- 
the argniment pletely disposed of, and set aside, by 
from design. ^^^ more recent doctrine of Evolution. 
And, no doubt, so far as concerns a very large 
part of all-round development all this is true ; 
though there are a few facts which cannot be 
disposed of by this theory. 
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Without allowing, then, that the theory covers 
the entire ground of development, it is ad- 
mitted that it is largely true ; and that both as 
to material things, and also as applied to moral 
and social processes, that theory has largely 
modified for good our entire conception of the 
conditions of advance in human life and of life 
in general. 

And so the old argument from design is lost ? 
By no means : it is only shifted backwards a stage 
or two. For, granting that Evolution is the author 
of progress, then who was the author of the prin- 
ciple of Evolution ? No law can make itself and 
enforce itself. Therefore some one devised and 
enforced this far-reaching principle of Evolution. 
And whoever did so, his power and knowledge was 
only so much the greater by how much he had to 
look farther ahead, so as to enable a system to work 
itself without constant interference on his part. 
That seems the perfection of an infinite power 

Moral ^"^ knowledge. But did the Author 

government retire from the supervision of the sys- 
deputed. ^^^^ deputing to other beings the moral 

and social government of this world ? We think 
He did. 

II. Another question may be answered at once. 

Assuming a God, on what do we ground our belief 

in His Fatherhood, as distinguished 

oS^"^"^ from His Kinghood or Sovereignty, 

and in our own position as sons instead 

of servants ? 

I answer that not only may so much be gathered 
from the highest thoughts of all mankind's highest 
thinkers, but it is told us expressly many times 
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throughout that collection of ancient writings 
which we call the Bible. 

12. If there is a God and Father, what sort of a 
God is He, and where ? Under the very name 
Theattri- ^^ Father a large part of the answer 
butesof is already disclosed. But something 
^^^' remains. 

We can most safely judge of a worker by 
examining his work. The Bible, for the present, 
may be put out of consideration, and this for a 
special reason, which will presently appear. 

13. Apart from this book, or collection of books, 
it is safe to say that we have nothing which can 

reveal to us the true nature and will of 
Bookof^. ^^^ except what we can gather from 

Nature, which is His handiwork, or, as 
we have called it already, the realisation of His 
dream. But in studying Nature we are forced to 
call to our help all the resources of Science under 
all its aspects. Thus it is plain that Science is far 
from being an enemy of Religion. Rather is it the 
requisite which is indispensable for arriving at a 
true conception of things as they actually are, even 
as concerns the nature of God Himself and of His 
treatment of men. 

Perhaps therefore the questions arising as to 
the attributes of God are at present best and most 
briefly answered by referring inquirers to Nature, 
and being content to abide by the qualities thus 
revealed : among which every one will of course 
discern immensity of power and adaptation, as 
well in regard to the infinitely little as to the 
infinitely great ; and what is equally manifest, a 
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universal reign of law and order, and a uniform 
and unvarying adherence to it. 

14. These require little notice here. But a par- 
ticular point needs present attention. It is that the 

>jo+„,^.o««4«^ laws of Nature know how to reward and 
Nature B voice 

as to Good also how to punish; but they neither 
and Eva reward ayy adherence to some abstract 
moral code of Good and Evil, laid down arbitrarily 
ab extra, nor do they punish the neglect of such a 
code ; because as far as Nature herself is concerned 
no such code exists. For her there is no such thing 
as abstract and absolute Good or Evil, defined as 
such in the spirit of a deductive science ; but iliat 
for her is good, and only that, which is found to 
serve well certain of her purposes, while for other 
purposes it may be bad. 

15. Here, then, the Author of Nature seems to 
reveal a principle which is very different from 
Arbitrary what has been taught by most of the 
codes of Ctood Churches. It is, that there is no 
and EviL Science of Good or Evil, but that good 
is what we find on experience to do us good, and 
evil is what is found to do us harm, and that results 
vary according to surroundings. Many will be apt 
to reply at the first sight, that, given only sufficient 
clearness and accuracy of foresight, the two methods 
of determining Good and Evil (i.e., the Deductive 
and the Inductive, the system derived ab extra and 
the purely experimental) must come to precisely 
the same result. 

On second thoughts it will be easy to see 
that this is far from being the case, and that 
our conception cuts deep into the conventional 
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code of morals current at this day, and in previous 
days. 

For the man who lives by the Hght of Nature has 
in himself a single law of his being, that of living 
wisely for his own greatest ultimate good. To do 
that may not of itself be a very simple matter, yet 
the law is at any rate a single one, and not a con- 
fusion of two laws which are distinct and often 
contradictory. 

But what if, on the top of Nature's law to which a 
man is born, he finds another code imposed upon 
him — a code supposed to be of higher claims and 
authority than the other, and one which in many 
points is directly opposed to it, and quite irrecon- 
cilable with it ? It is an arbitrary code delivered 
from above, or at any rate from outside, all ready- 
made, inflexible, and without adaptation to his wants 
and surroundings. And such a man is required to 
so square and adapt these two incongruous codes 
as to be able to accommodate his life to both. 
Nay, when they are flatly out of harmony he 
is to cramp and distort his own being out of 
its original mould into an entirely new and 
different one, and he is to discard the earlier 
code of Nature in favour of the transcendental 
code which is supposed to be given by God. Yet 
it appears that the God of Nature knows of no 
such code. 

In this place it will suffice to add that ideas of 
Good and Evil being thus essentially modified 
and placed on a quite new footing, or rather, on 
the old and original but forgotten footing, the 
result will be that the difficulties surrounding the 
great problem of the Origin of Evil will be no less 
modified. 
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i6. A word as to the habitation of Deity ! No 
one who believes in a God will hesitate to say with 

"Heaven" a ^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^ everywhere. Yet opinion 
physical has assigned to Him a special abode 
reality. which is called Heaven. Where is this 

abode ? 

There can be but one reply. If we are to look for 
Heaven anywhere, it must be within the bounds of 
this actual Universe of ours, which exists in three 
dimensions of space, and no more. The limits are 
wide enough. Only we can admit of no mythical 
or imaginary Valhalla or spiritual Alhambra, which 
appears to be located nowhere at all in the astro- 
nomical heavens, but exists merely in the inner con- 
sciousness of eacl\ true believer. In fact, we have 
to look to the realms scanned by the telescope, or 
else nowhere ; for there is nowhere else to look. 
This last point may read at the outset as a matter 
of too childish simplicity ; but it will be found 
to be not without serious application in its 
place. 

17. The question next asked is not — Will every 
man actually attain to Immortality ? but — Can any 
jj^,g man possibly attain to Immortality ? 

prospect of which is quite another matter. It will 
an after-life. ^^ remembered that, according to 
Browning, the immortality of each separate soul 
depends, briefly, on the intrinsic worth of the soul 
itself, and on whether it has achieved anything to 
make it worthy of survival. Our own view is not 
unlike that of the poet, though by no means identical 
with it. Thus our decided answer to the question 
proposed is, that man is certainly capable of Immor- 
tahty. There is one current idea which is supposed 
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to warrant the claim to an after-life, but to which, 
frankly speaking, no real importance can be attached. 
It is that of an innate belief or conviction, which is 
thought to justify the assumption that the belief 
itself is a true one. This assumption we believe to 
be a fallacy ; and that such a belief is not really 
innate but merely ingrained as a result of early 
teaching, and the early imbibing of beliefs generally 
held. 

i8. Leaving mere subjective impressions for 
reasons that have a claim to be trustworthy, there 
is the consideration of divine justice. We 
founded on have a right to assume that that justice is 
?*«!^ perfect. Is it believable that a perfectly 
just God has implanted in the soul of 
each of His human creatures a fierce and irrepres- 
sible yearning fer a life hereafter, and at the same 
time decreed that such longings must be for ever 
vain, no matter what efforts have been made to 
realise them ? To create beings who are bound to 
long for what they cannot get is unfair. To such 
beings life which leads to nothing but the grave 
must appear a mockery. Many of them have felt 
this position so keenly as to wish they had never 
been created. Such a state of things cannot consist 
with the justice of God. The inference is obvious. 

It may be remarked that St. Paul went through 
these same stages of thought when he wrote to the 
sceptical Corinthians, " If the dead rise not, then are 
we of all men most miserable." 

19. Reference to St. Paul suggests the general 
attitude of the Hebrew literature towards this 
subject. In the earlier compilation (the Old Testa- 
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ment) belief in an after-life is indicated rarely, and 
perhaps never expressed definitely. For this we 
And on the ^lay find good reason later on. But it 
Bible is plain that when we arrive at New 

Authority. Testament times there has dawned on 
mankind the full conception of an after-life. That 
belief is, in the New Testament, most strongly 
asserted. 

20. For further support to this belief appeal is 
made, not from Science, but toi it. There it will 
Andonftusta ^^ acknowledged that Nature is very 
revealed hy economical. Even mere dull inanimate 
cence. matter is never wasted, but reappears 

under some new form. Further, the principle 
of the Persistence of Force tells us that Energy 
is never wasted any more than Matter is wasted. 
And though when we come to organic structures 
there is great apparent waste of individual life, 
this seems to happen with the object — or at 
least the result — of providing more abundant 
security for the survival of the type. 

"So careful of the type she seems, 
So careless of the single life." 

When we have noted these tendencies in 
reference to things purely material, we have a right 
to draw a parallel as to things extra-material. If 
Nature is careful to preserve her matter, her energy, 
and her types in the lower realm, is it likely that she 
will be guilty of a gross and appalling waste of all 
that is most valuable in the latter, i.e., the higher 
sphere of all that concerns mind, thought and 
human attainment ? To many it seems simply in- 
credible that as soon as a human mentality — that 
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choicest product of terrestrial nature — has attained 
its completest stature and development, it is shortly 
doomed to be utterly cut off and thrown away, 
in order that a fresh crop of like growths may 
start just about where its predecessor started, only 
in its own turn to be '' cast as rubbish to the void." 
There surely must be in Nature some law of con- 
servation of energy, mental no less than physical ; 
not to mention that mental energy is most likely to 
be classed as rigidly among the sum total of the 
energies to be conserved, as is that of electrical or 
thermal force. 

21. Among numerous other considerations, it 
will for the present only be necessary to adduce 

one ; but it takes the rank of direct 
obror^^nT^ observation, and not of mere inference. 

For if there is any value in united and 
unshaken testimony of an overwhelming cumulative 
force, then, however much many of us may be 
predisposed to scout the phenomena described by 
"spiritualists," the time is coming when we shall be 
compelled to recognise that there must be a stratum 
of solid fact on which all this structure has been 
founded. But it happens that so much, if once 
admitted, is all that is required. Grant only that, 
and it follows that the souls of men not only may 
survive death, but some of them have actually done 
so, and have in some way — it matters not how — 
communicated with us from the other side. 

So stands then, put in its briefest form, the 
evidence for Immortality. To us it appears con- 
clusive as to its possibility. But if all may survive, 
it by no means follows that all will. Of that more 
anon. 
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22. It is important, however, here to mention the 
criterion which we believe determines this question 

of survival or non-survival, as to all races 
1^^ ®' of sentient beings. It is this : " Do 

they or do they not accept the Father- 
hood of God in its true and full sense, and not as 
a mere name ? And are they willing, if so, to act 
and think of themselves and others as His sons ? " 

23. And now we approach the more special or 
distinctive part of our subject. 

An In ^^ ^^® agreed that there is a bene- 

mediate coass volent God : One who is wishful to be 
— iS^*"*' actively beneficent, and to grant human 
beings an after-life of happy activity on 
the sole condition that they accept Him as Father, 
and think and act as Sons. 

Before dwelling upon the course of thought and 
action which such sonship connotes, there is another 
aspect of the question which claims attention. 
Among the countless millions of mankind who 
have passed out of this life of ours, it stands to 
reason, if there be truth in the foregoing con- 
clusions, that large numbers have satisfied the 
conditions there stated and are now in the due 
possession of their immortality. 

But that is not all. For consider the beings who 
inhabit or have inhabited the other habitable globes 
of the universe. That there exist such habitable 
globes, chiefly as planets of the various suns, it 
would be puerile to doubt. I grant that it is not 
established that any other member of our own plane- 
tary system, except our Earth, is or has been the 
breeding ground of races parallel to our own. Still, 
our Solar System is presumably a sample of other 
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solar systems, and if each of these has an average of 
one planet apiece, which shelters a race of intelli- 
gent beings, then we have a hundred times as much 
ground as we require in order to proceed with our 
thesis. 

Knowing as we do the uniformity of Nature's 
dealings, and therefore of God's dealings, it becomes 
as certain as any belief of the kind can be, that all 
of these parallel races are treated by their Maker on 
similar lines, that they are all subject to death, and 
that their survival of that crisis is dependent on the 
same condition — that of Fatherhood on the one 
hand and Sonship on the other. 

Thus the number of those just souls who have 
passed over into Eternity must be something pro- 
digious and beyond all reckoning. 

24. So much will be most likely assented to with- 
out much cavil. But my readers may be surprised 
Whore are ^^ ^^^^ ^^^ asked to state plainly where 
the souls of they think these beings actually are at 
the just? ^}^g present moment. For we are either 
saying what we mean, or else we are using words 
without meaning. If these millions of beings exist, 
they must exist somewhere. Spirits occupy a local 
position as much as we. They cannot be in two 
places at once. They are somewhere. Where then 
are these blessed existences now ? The answer 
must be insisted on, because the where is generally 
either located in those imaginary Valhallas, which 
seem to exist merely in Utopia, or else it is not 
located at all, but left utterly undefined and vague. 
Now this must not be suffered to pass, because it 
proceeds from a haziness of thought in which it is 
often convenient to take shelter, but which is fatal 
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to our present object. The question must be 
pressed — Where are these beings now ? Where 
can they be but distributed throughout the realms 
of astronomical space ? But as most of them must 
have had their origin in regions of the universe very 
far removed from ours, it is probable that they 
abide where their interests attach them. Still, since 
these organisms are not tethered, as ours are, by 
gravitation, or by the need of an atmosphere ; it is 
highly probable, if not certain, that they are able to 
migrate at will from one sun or planet to another. 

It will be said this is an utterly wild and mad 
speculation. But wherein consists the wildness of 
it ? People are ready enough to admit the reality 
of these beings, yet as soon as any one proceeds 
to locate them — and that in the only location that 
is possible for them — there is straightway raised the 
cry of wildness and madness. Is it not wilder and 
madder to say that there are such existences, and 
yet not to give them room to exist in ? 

25. Supposing so much be taken as agreed, the 

next question is — How are these beings occupied ? 

„ ,^ It will be remembered that their very 

How are these *' 

spirits survival has depended upon their being 

occupied? Sq„s of God. But if they are sons in 
the true sense, then they must be more earnest and 
zealous in doing God's work than the most zealous 
of mere servants. And what is the service of God 
to which these beings are so devoted ? Surely it is 
the work of securing the welfare and right govern- 
ment of His Kingdom and the happiness of all His 
creatures so far as that happiness is consistent with 
their moral liberty. (Observe, nothing is here 
assumed as to the existence of Free Will nor the 
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contrary. The term " liberty " is used in its 
ordinary and unphilosophical sense.) 

It seems plain that these highly endowed beings 
are engaged in managing the practical working of 
God's creation, and that they do it with zeal. And 
if so, they must have been entrusted with the kindly 
guidance and the control of this outlying district 
which we call Earth. 

26. It will be mentally replied, " Angels ? Oh 
yes, of course, we've heard of that. It's something 

and — well, nothing." But it is not 
rw^y""* mere picturesque angels that are here 

intended, such as in wings and surplices 
are supposed to watch at the four corners of the 
children's beds. No such thing. The class of 
spirits maintained are such as visit this planet to 
watch its progress, and chiefly to guide and 
deliberate about the fortunes of the entire human 
race, and to determine as to its fitness for 
immortality. 

27. The ordinary conception of the occupations 
of departed souls during the infinity of leisure to 

which the happiest of them are imagined 
Waste of ^Q \jQ doomed, is of the most monotonous 
involved in and depressing kind ; and in addition to 
conventional tj^jg ^j^^y ^^^ totally useless either to 

Creator or created. This surely involves 
a fearful sacrifice of mental energy which seems 
quite incompatible with all we know of God's 
dealings. 

Would it not constitute a far more healthy 
activity for those exalted Intellects, supposing the 
guardianship and guidance of all the less developed 

3 
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races still existing in the flesh were placed in their 
hands, and they were put in trust with the 
dominion ? The fortunes and conduct of each 
infant race would thus provide scope for the 
exercise of all the accumulated wisdom and 
experience which the Sons of God (to whom I shall 
after this refer under the title "The Universe 
Brotherhood," or more briefly, "The Immortals") 
had so far amassed during the course of nearly 
endless ages. God — it has often been observed — 
always works by means* We believe that, in this 
case, these are the means He has chosen. 

We hold that the Creator did actually, and not 
merely in name, retire from the direct personal 
government of His nascent worlds, and entrusted the 
practical charge of them to the care of a body of 
Intellects who, as proved and trusted Sons of God, 
possessed every fitness for the exercise of their 
subordinate powers, unfettered by Divine inter- 
ference, though not, we may suppose, exempt from 
His supervision. Our ground for this belief depends 
very much upon the Bible itself, to which we must 
next turn our attention. 

28. In the narrative of cosmogony found in 
Genesis we read that at the end of the actual 
What and creative process, "God rested from all 
whence, iB the the work which He had created and 
Bible? made." If this is to be taken as more 

than a picturesque form of words, it means that the 
Creator retired from the actual government, and 
deputed some one else to carry it on. But have we 
warrant in assuming that this " some one " is to be 
identified with a member or members of the 
" Universe Brotherhood " ? We shall see. 
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Angels, as usually conceived, have no experience 
of mundane conditions, and their conduct of earthly 
affairs would probably be the reverse of practical. 
But the brotherhood would certainly have been 
past masters in all these worldly affairs ; though 
now they look upon them with " larger other eyes." 

29. But are there indications to show that this 

actually was so ? There are. What do we actually 

know about the remote beginnings of 
Traces of . „ ^. \ 

early super- our own race, especially such as have 

human inter- been lately disclosed ? Research goes 

back over an interval of some ten or 

twelve thousand years, particularly as concerns the 

antiquities of Egypt and Assyria. When that 

distant date is reached we still find a civilisation 

by no means in its infancy ; one, in fact, giving 

signs of a less degraded conception of life than that 

which prevailed during some subsequent ages. In 

working backwards the tendency is rather upward 

than downward. This phenomenon has got to be 

accounted for, and the bare principle of Evolution 

here evidently requires some special intervention to 

help it out. 

Now here, no decision is made either in favour of 
Evolution or against it : though the presumption is 
strongly in favour of it. 

Suffice it, that whether by the working of this 
principle or otherwise, a time did arrive when 
this earth produced a race of nascently intelligent 
beings — mankind. Also notice that this race of 
Man became placed, at a very early date, in a more 
favoured position than could have been expected 
from the descendants of anthropoid apes, and that 
this could hardly have been brought about except 
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by a special intervention. The question is, who 
intervened ? Were not these interveners, in fact, 
those whom we supposed already to have charge 
over our nascent race ? And was it not their inter- 
vention which accounts for a condition of things 
some ten thousand years ago which on any other 
supposition seems to run counter to what Evolution 
would lead us to expect ? 

30. Another consideration tends to the same 
belief. In the archives of all races of mankind 
who have preserved traditions, more or 
SdiS^. !^^^ mythical, of very early ages, there 
is prominent the persistent and uni- 
versal belief that in those primitive ages this earth 
was visited by, we will not say supernatural, for in 
the true sense nothing is supernatural, but by 
superhuman beings. 

As to any particular one of these legends, there 
need be no contention here as to its accuracy or 
intrinsic credibility. Yet beneath the vast and all- 
pervading mass of these folk-lore traditions few can 
avoid the inference that there must have been a 
substratum of fact. For it is a well-established 
dictum among those who study these matters, that 
no legend arises out of nothing, but that however 
distorted it may have come to be in the course of 
ages, yet it has always had a truth to base itself 
upon. Thus it must have been with these world- 
wide stories of old time. Visitations from heavenly 
beings must have occurred in some form or other. 
And if so the fact has in it a truth of more impor- 
tance than we are apt to think ; because the 
inference is obvious, namely that these heavenly 
visitants were, in fact, none other than members 
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of the Universe Brotherhood, who then came to 
this planet, as they did to all other nurseries of 
intelligence, in order to do their duty to the 
nascent race. 

31. And now let us consider what would be the 
course which would be adopted by a set of high 

but finite intellects, as here supposed, 
Sas"^^?' ^^wards the new-born peoples who were 
establish in their charge. 
S^lLitioiL Firstly they would have to set them in 

something like going order, by estab- 
lishing a crude but workable civilisation, and 
imparting some necessary knowledge of the various 
arts of life. So much we see that they appear to 
have actually done. 

32. The next thing would be to make this baby 
world the offer of participation of Sonship and 

Immortality. Such offer could be made, 
Man sonsiiip but could it be even understood at that 
a^ immor- stage by those the offer concerned ? It 

is hardly possible that such an offer 
could be understood at that time, any more than a 
serious choice which is to determine the entire 
course of a life can be expected from a baby in the 
nursery. Among a hundred other difficulties in 
making the Brotherhood's offer understood, not 
the least would be that Man in that stage had no 
comprehension of the astronomical heavens, and 
would not be at all able to conceive w^ho the offerers 
were, or what the offer amounted to. Besides, with- 
out any experience of life so far, it is only natural 
that Mankind should, infant-like, be wilful and 
prefer to have its own way, and adopt the lower 
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rather than the higher alternative open to it. So at 
least it seems to have done, as both the Bible, and 
all other accounts of early life, agree in abundantly 
testifying. 

And what might one expect that the Brotherhood 
would do next ? They would not punish the re- 
fractory nursery of Intellects. But they would 
allow them to choose their own methods and give 
those methods full trial ; and when these methods 
had failed then the Brotherhood would be prepared 
to make the offer again. 

33. But meanwhile how were they to take measures 
to keep straight the tottering footsteps of this infant 

brood ? It is hard to say what they 
work of the might have done, but what they did 
Immortals, or seems to have been this : They left 

behind them, appearing from time to 
time, a set of writings ; which they inspired, and 
caused to appear in so impressive a guise as to 
carry credence. From first to last these extended 
over a wide interval of time, but their burden was 
chiefly twofold. Firstly there was, implicitly, the 
continued offer of Sonship : and next, in case of 
its non-acceptance there was a scheme by which, 
not now as sons but merely as servants, the race 
should yet do very well, in its days of nonage, and 
meet with no severe disaster. That collection of 
inspired utterances is what we call the Bible. 

34. It offers Sonship from first to last : but in 
defect or in rejection of this, or in case of its never 

being understood, it lays men under a 

Difl^nBatioiL '^^ (Mosaic) which for servants would 

work as well as anything could work 
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for those who refused to be sons. This was their 
nursery teaching, and the Law was their School- 
master. But it contains no offer of Immortality, 
simply because mankind, in refusing to accept 
Sonship, were not worthy of it. 

35. But is the constitution of the Bible, such as 
we know it, compatible with the origin here 

suggested : and incompatible with the 
^^Se^ief current theory that it came direct from 
God? 
What characteristics should we expect in a body 
of revelations from the Brotherhood, as compared 
with what God Himself might give us ? Remem- 
bering the " Immortals " are finite intelligences ; 
while God's utterances must be absolutely perfect, 
those of the Brotherhood would not be perfect. 
Though instinct with a wisdom beyond that of men, 
they would yet be liable to error or contradiction. 
Now we are aware that the Bible is of this latter kind ; 
and it forms the hopeless crux of " the orthodox " 
to make out the infallibility position of the Bible. 
That difficulty is here completely removed. 

36. Then we should expect to find prominent in 
the utterances of such a Body, as made to an infant 

race, the features of parable, figure, 
^^^^^® metaphor, and all that is symbolical : 

along with the suppression of exact, 
clear-cut, objective scientific fact. That such was 
the only method open at that time, and until 
thousands of years later on, for the communicating 
of vague and childlike ideas of truth, is evident 
when one remembers the position. 

These considerations tall m with the belief that 
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the Bible came to us not direct from God — though 
it contains truths about God— but from God's 
servants : and coming from them it bears the very 
marks of its source and authorship which were to be 
expected, and indeed were inevitable. 

37. What, then, are the special teachings on which 
the Brotherhood appear to have laid stress in the 

writings they have given us ? What do 
ingB in brief, they tell US in the Bible ? 

sonship and They teach that as a race we must be 
ServantsMp. 

Sons of God, as distinguished from mere 

servants of God. This message is conveyed over 

and over again throughout the whole of the sacred 

writings. And if the race refuses Sonship, then the 

individual must strive to attain to it. But here the 

difference between Sonship and servantship is very 

important. Mere servants, if faithful, are nowise 

condemned. In their way, they may be rewarded. 

But while Sonship offers much more, it also exacts 

a great deal more. It offers immortality ; but it 

demands a good deal more than most of us will 

be prepared to concede. 

38. Not only do these demands include the 
ordinary claims of Honesty, Truth, and Right, but 

of a son it is required that he shall 
Good and abandon the false study of Good and 

Eyii Evil \yoih here and everywhere, not be- 

denounced. ' ., , -^ ' ., . 

cause there is no good or no evil, for 

these things are plainly great realities, but because 

things are not to be classed arbitrarily under either 

of these heads until experience has shown it. Let 

each free Son of God live his own life — the life 

which is seen to be best for him. Only let him 
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live it bravely, and not vi^ith short views of mere 
immediate pleasure. 

And whence is the warrant derived for this com- 
mand ? Chiefly, I take it, straight from the book of 
Nature, which is God's own book. But further, in 
the writings delivered to mankind from the hands 
of the Brotherhood, we read of a parable which 
from its prominent position seems meant to have 
special importance. There is truth in the old fable 
of the original Sin, for there the origin of the whole 
long history of our social disasters, from first to last, 
is traced back to one error. The race was solemnly 
warned against this very tree of the Science of Good 
and Evil : it persisted in disobeying, thus rejecting 
Sonship, and it has eaten of the results ever since : 
and will go on so doing until the day when its eyes 
are to be opened. Cannot men see that one law is 
enough to obey, without trying to obey two ; that 
Nature and Nature's God are enough guide for 
mankind, and that to superimpose a law from out- 
side which often cramps, distorts, and violates 
Nature, is to desert God for an insaniens sapcntia f 

39. But further, and to become more severely 
practical ; Sonship has bearings which may and 
ought, if acted on, to affect very pro- 
foundly the entire benig of society ; and 
especially there where it is confessedly most corrupt, 
and where to find the remedy has all along been 
a problem never yet fairly solved. 

For if, as Sons, we are all the offspring of one 
Father, then the parentage of each one of us is 
just equally worthy of respect, and all our claims 
to honour and worldly substance must likewise be 
equal. None, therefore, can demand obedience or 
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reverence without intrinsic claims to it. "Let none 
presume to wear an undeserved dignity." The 
hereditary principle is gone, because the lineage of 
all is equal, and class distinctions at once vanish. 

And what about property, government, distribu- 
tion, etc. ? That must be attended to later on. 
For the present it will be clear enough that the 
Gospel of the Brotherhood is decidedly socialistic, 
as in fact has repeatedly been noticed independently 
with regard to Bible teachings in general. This 
must be admitted with one important reservation. 

There is a socialism without God and without the 
Bible. 

There is also a socialism which holds to both of 
these. 

Our socialism is emphatically of the second 
type. 

There is, too, a collective socialism, and there is 
an individual socialism. Again, ours is of the 
second type. 

Readers now may be in a position to gather some- 
thing of the scope of what is here aimed at. By 
all means, if they do not like it, let them forthwith 
leave us. 

And now it only remains to the writer to make 
here one or two remarks. 

One is, that, although in the foregoing effort at 
explanation, he claims no special advantage in know- 
ledge or attainments, nor yet in that lucid order in 
which points should be set forth, yet as to the 
scheme itself there sketched out, he does assert one 
thing. He claims that the scheme is consistent with 
itself all round. He claims that it covers the entire 
ground it professes to cover ; that it hangs together 
throughout ; and that it does so without being 
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compelled to add to, or to subtract from any known 
facts. 

It must be admitted that many of the particular 
beliefs herein set forth will seem to the reader to 
lack sufficient weight of argument or of authority. 
But readers are again reminded that, in the very 
nature of an introduction like the present, there is 
in fact no space for more than is here compressed 
into it for the sake of offering a synopsis. 

. In the following chapters it is proposed to enlarge 
more fully on those main points that have here 
received a cursory treatment. 

Till then, patience and a suspended judgment are 
asked for on the part of the reader. 



CHAPTER II 

WHICH COMES FIRST — MATTER OR MIND ? 

I. As it represents the attitude, or mental position 

which the writer mainly sets himself to controvert, 

the following passage has been taken 

poStioS!^ from Mr. Mallock's latest work on 

"Religion as a Credible Doctrine." 

Mr. Mallock probably does not go further in his 
practical results than do many contemporary 
impressionists. But what is, in the one case, a 
mere general impression, in the case of Mr. Mallock 
rises to the rank of a scientific certainty ; and there- 
fore he can offer a bold challenge to anything that 
proposes the reconcilement of Faith and Science. 
These two are, from Mr. Mallock's point of view, 
relentless foes. 

He writes as follows, and it will be convenient to 
regard his words as representing a type of thought. 
We may have to refer to them more than once. 
'* We have seen," says he, " that if we consider the 
universe apart from the organic life contained in it, 
it is, according to the admission of every school, a 
system of absolute monism, so far as observation 
reveals it to us. We have also seen that, in spite of 
every argument by which religious and metaphysi- 
cal apologists endeavour to escape from the con- 
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elusion, organic life is a system of absolute monism 
likewise, and that if in the cosmic process there has 
been any interference at any time, it was, to quote 
an expression of Professor Ward's, ' an interference 
that took place before the process began, and not 
during it.' We have seen that, consequently, the 
entire intellectual scheme of religion — the doctrines 
of immortality, of freedom, and of a God who is, in 
His relation to ourselves, separable from the process 
— is not only a system which is unsupported by any 
single scientific fact, but is also a system for which, 
amongst the facts of science, it is utterly impossible 
for the intellect to find a place. In other words, 
that entire conception of existence which alone for 
the mass of mankind has invested life with value, is 
in absolute opposition to that general system of the 
universe, the accuracy of which is every day re- 
attested by every fresh addition made to our positive 
knowledge." 

But, after writing ten chapters in which he endea- 
vours to make this thesis good, Mr. Mallock devotes 
his last three chapters to undoing it all, and advo- 
cating a full belief in the Catholic Faith, in its most 
crude and uncompromising form. He says that he 
has " a very simple method — different from that of 
the religious apologist, or the idle metaphysical 
dreamer — by which, without any surrender of science 
or common sense, the desired result may be accom- 
plished to the satisfaction of reasonable men." 

And this method — " very simple " indeed — 
amounts to cultivating the faculty of believing in 
one thing, and then, at one and the same moment, 
or else in two consecutive moments, believing in 
another thing which entirely contradicts the thing 
first believed. The mind, he says, rejects God 
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and a future life. But the human heart requires 
these things. Therefore we may accept both these 
conclusions as being at once equally true. 

Strict monist as Mr. Mallock is in all his scientific 
convictions, it is yet evident that, intellectually, he 
is an absolute dualist, in the sense of being in the 
state of mind that is capable of accepting two state- 
ments which strictly exclude each other. 

On the other hand, we — that is to say the writer 
and those who hold with him — desire to take up the 
position of pure monists in a more comprehensive 
sense. We are unable to accept both of two posi- 
tions as true, save in so far as the one agrees with 
the other. 

2. It must not be overlooked that monism, in its 
philosophical definition, embraces equally either of 

two systems. Both these systems have 
Monism— intrinsic. claims to the title of monism, 
varieties. though, in their conclusions, they are as 

far as the poles asunder. The doctrine 
of monism teaches that in the universe there is only 
a single* element or principle, and from this every- 
thing is developed. This single principle, among 
Ideal Monists, as they have been called, is sought 
for in Mind, or Intellect ; while among Materialistic 
Monists, it is found in inanimate Matter. Both 
classes of thinkers are agreed that there were not, 
and cannot have been, two independent origins of 
the existing order. More than one absolutely First 
Cause is itself unthinkable, besides being opposed to 
results of observation. It is hardly needful to point 
to the width of the chasm which separates the one 
of these systems from the other, but a little later on it 
will be necessary to recur to this point in fuller detail. 
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For the present, and merely with reference to Mr. 
Mallock's main position, it is plain that he is so little 
a monist in feeling ih3,t he has chosen to undertake 
the most hopeless attempt that is conceivable. He 
proposes to correlate what may be called the extreme 
left of materialistic science with the extreme right of 
religious belief, that, namely, of the Roman Church. 
The result of any such attempt cannot be uncertain. 
The human mind utterly rejects the simultaneous 
acceptance of two contradictions, and therefore the 
fate of such a contention as Mr. Mallock's is a 
foregone conclusion — the result of his deliberate 
selection on either hand of the most utterly in- 
transigeant forms of opinion, and then of his 
equally deliberate disregard of all laws of human 
thought. It is no wonder,' therefore, that he 
abandons all hope of agreement, and defies any 
one to establish harmony. 

We, however, who are neither committed to 
materialistic assumptions, nor yet to Roman dogma, 
feel none of his despondency as to a complete at-one- 
ment. Mr. Mallock's dilemma is not ours. In all 
that follows it will be an ideal, and not a materialistic 
monism which will serve as ground for superstruc- 
ture. That is, it will be assumed, not without some 
reasons being adduced, that in the farthest back- 
glance through time of which our minds are capable, 
it was not the case that matter originally generated 
mind, nor yet that these two — matter and mind — 
were equally self-existent and indestructible, but 
that mind must have pre-existed matter, and have 
evolved it from its own consciousness. Thatf at 
any rate, is the bed-rock, or foundation, on which 
all that follows is made to depend. 

But before proceeding to give the reasons which 
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support this belief, it is well to convince our readers 
that the position itself is one of real importance ; 
that essential consequences spring from it ; and that 
it is far from being one of those metaphysical curi- 
osities which may as well be settled in one way as in 
another, without displacing to the extent of a hair's 
breadth the practical conduct of life. 

That this question, as to the absolute causa causanSy 
is no mere scholastic subtlety, but a matter on the 
answer to which much must depend, can be made 
plain without any great elaboration. For, on the 
accepted solution of this ultimate question must 
eventually depend the real gist of the entire polity 
of the race that accepts it, and that, in the present 
case, is the entire polity of our own race. 

3. Let us suppose, for instance, that such a race, 

or at any rate the leading portion of it, has become 

convinced — as apparently the dominant 
Outcome 01 t . 1 f ,1 .... 

Materialistic thmkers of our world, especially ni more 

Basis. recent times, are convinced — that not 

Mind but Matter was the Prime Cause of every- 
thing, and that Mind was merely a product of 
Matter, incidental or otherwise. 

If these are the grounds assumed, then Man, and 
along with Man all intelligent creatures, being a 
mere outcome of the material, will not always find 
the laws of the material universe working in their 
special interests ; they will often be working against 
them. This the intelligent beings, or at any rate 
Man, will not be long in discovering. Man soon 
finds out that material tendencies are neglectful of, 
if not actually opposed to, his own interests as a 
race. As soon as he, even dimly, realises this, it 
becomes his supreme endeavour to subjugate 
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matter; in fact to enthral nature, and, when 
necessary, to subvert to a great extent her laws, 
and substitute other laws, which lend themselves 
to that dominion over Nature which he himself 
and his race desire, but which, apart from such 
measures, he has small hope of achieving, Man 
is determined to work himself up to the top ; and 
if Nature, the material goddess, sets herself against 
Man, the intellectual struggler, then so much the 
worse for Nature ; by fair means or foul she must 
be put down and suppressed. 

An instance of such an effort may here be given, 
for the sake of illustrating the practical importance 
of the present thesis. 

The code of morals that is generally adopted by 
any given race has an influence upon the well-being 
of that race, which cannot be over-estimated. And 
if that race has, at an early period of its history, been 
led to take a wrong turning, and to adopt an erro- 
neous standard, then, whether its doing so has been 
the result of ignorance or of sheer wilfulness, the 
penalties will have to be paid, in the shape of a 
general condition of moral and social unsoundness. 
And this condition that race can never remedy, 
unless it has the insight and courage to go back 
upon its own career, and to cure those manifold 
evils at their very source. But that is much to 
demand. 

4. Suppose, then, that such a race has adopted 

materialistic theories of its own origin, and acted 

them out in its arrangements as to 

JtotSaitam. conduct. In that case its morality 

must be such as conduces to the more 

complete subjugation of Nature, It will be nothing, 

4 
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then, that Nature herself has a plain code of her 
own ; that code must be stamped out, and another 
must be put in its place, imperiously insisted on, 
and ruthlessly enforced. 

For Nature can never be overcome by Man, save 
as Man, or rather men, are firmly leagued together, 
and welded into a compact phalanx. And this, both 
in early times and at present, is quite impossible 
apart from leadership, sovereignty, lordship, and 
the erection of a privileged and ruling class. For 
such an object there must be set up a standard of 
morals which entirely differs from Nature's standard, 
because it must be one which has an object in view 
which is opposed to the objects of Nature, So it 
will happen that, along with Nature's laws which 
work in and around every human being, and from 
which he can never get free, each human being 
must also find himself fettered by another law out- 
side of Nature, and often contravening Nature, And 
this other law will be something not revealed from 
within, but something dictated from without, some- 
thing not experimental and tentative, but something 
hard and absolute, something more in the style of a 
deductive science of Good and Evil proceeding on 
data never verified, than on the inductive art of 
making trial, and being guided by observation of 
consequences. It will proceed, in fact, on the sys- 
tem that certain things are forbidden ab extra 
because they are intrinsically evil per se, and that, 
because authority has said so ; and not on the 
system that nothing is good per se, and nothing is 
bad, except what the past, or present, or future 
experience of mankind has shown, or will show, 
to be good or bad. 

Such a state of things, then, or something like it. 
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is what might be expected to result from the general 
adoption of materialistic views. Is it possible for a 
spectator to be reminded of something of this sort, 
on looking at things around him, and considering 
the prevailing codes of morals ? 

5, With the foregoing posture of things, let us 
now contrast the natural outcome of a monism that 
is not materialistic, but, as technically 
wSf?°^~^ described, ideal, and its practical bear- 
ings on the conduct of a race who 
regard Mind or Intellect as the prime agent, and 
look upon Matter as in some sense or other 
a product of Mind. 

For the immediate point at issue, it is not needful 
to state our exact view of the primordial exertion of 
Mind ; nor to define what we mean by Mind, nor 
the ways in which it is thought by us to have acted. 
To avoid needless mystification it may, however, be 
as well to explain a little. The Mind so acting can 
be, to us, nothing but the Mind of the Prime Cause, 
that is, of what is usually designated by the term 
Deity, or God. To the philosopher the exact term 
chosen, to express this notion of the universal 
origin, need not matter in the least; but to an 
ordinary reader, who is bound by tradition and 
association, it is a matter of quite untold import. 

An Idealist then would hold — and the very name 
of idealist carries, bound up in it, the whole of its 
significance — that the scheme of this Universe is the 
idea of its Author. Matter exists simply as the 
realisation of what may be called an ideal dream — 
I say it without irreverence — a dream, or concep- 
tion, of the Great Prime Cause. Such a tenet does 
not profess to explain the intrinsic and ultimate 
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nature of Matter in itself. By holding this tenet no 
one is committed either to such a theory as that of 
vortex-rings, or of centres of force, or to any other 
of the more or less tenable theories which scientists 
have propounded. Each and all of these are in 
their nature merely secondary, and are occupied 
with the means employed, rather than with the 
Agent who employed them. 

Of the ultimate constitution of matter we know 
little or nothing, but all we do know points back to 
a contriving originator. We know that each atom 
and molecule bears the impress of a manufactured 
article. It has its complete set of properties, and 
obeys its complete set of laws. This means that 
each of these atoms did not come into existence 
by blind chance, but that a Power nothing short of 
omnipotent and omnipresent must have worked in 
and around each of them. 

Let us put it simply, and say that we do not 
know the constitution of matter, but that God does 
know it, and that it obeys His laws. Thus it is all — 
by whatever intermediate or secondary machinery 
— carrying out a divine conception which runs 
throughout space, and this conception has been 
above spoken of as God's dream, realised by 
methods known to God. Even if realised only 
subjectively to our senses, and not objectively in 
the absolute essence of things, still the question 
is vitally unaltered as between God and His 
creatures. 

6. Nature then, according to the Idealist, is the 
working out of this Dream of Deity. 

'* We are such stuff as dreams are made on." 
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And if so, the laws stamped upon Nature must be 

the laws of that Deity ; and these laws 

SKS.''^ are the complete, or, at any rate so far, 

the only known exponents of the Divine 

Mind and Will. 

In what light then, according to this view, will 
Matter come to be regarded ? It is plain that 
among all the "content" of the term Nature — 
which means the whole of what can be seen and 
known to exist — inanimate matter occupies no such 
commanding position as it does in the rival scheme ; 
but, rather, the lowest position of all known created 
things, if it may be allowed to speak so in referring 
to a scheme where nothing is low. Yet in the 
Divine vision it occupies, with this reservation, the 
place of least respect. It is a complement of that 
vision demanded for the very existence of all the 
rest. Yet with all the rest it is completely at one. 
It obeys the same laws, so far as it is at all affected 
by them, and the entire Dream, embracing both 
Matter and Mind, all works together in absolute 
and perfect harmony, according to the will of its 
Author. 

But granting so much, the position of things is 
far simpler than on the materialistic basis it was 
seen to be. There we found that an internecine 
struggle between Human Mind and Matter would 
sooner or later be set up, in which Mind would 
take its own measures to put Matter down. But 
all this has now lost its meaning. If Mind and 
Matter both exist as part of one and the same 
scheme, with a common and harmonious object, 
then the laws which suffice for the one will suffice 
equally for the other, and the two principles, 
instead of being deadly foes, find themselves 
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friends working out between them a single grand 
resultant. 

It is a general ''peace on earth" and goodwill 
towards man, beast and thing. Only, in the course 
of this great process of working out, none must 
venture to replace or supplant the laws of the united 
whole by other laws than those already expressed in 
the terms of the original Dream. Should this be 
attempted one may suppose the consequences would 
be of the gravest, 

7. Let us consider the bearings of Idealism upon 
the moral code that is to be accepted. Here it 
becomes at once apparent, that there can- 
morais. ^ "^^ possibly occur any such overlapping, 
or clashing, or contradiction of two 
separate codes, as in the previous case was seen to 
be inevitable ; simply because the objects of Mind 
and of Matter being now one and not two, the Law 
will also be one and not two ; that is, the Law of 
Nature will be the sole law. 

And so it is, that in the most pristine of all fables, 
that known as the Fall of Man, we find the seeking 
out of some prescribed law of conduct as a sort of 
Science in itself, other than that already shown by 
Nature and experience, is expressly denounced. 

''Ye shall not eat of the tree of knowledge" {i.e., 
Science) " of Good and Evil, for in the day ye eat 
thereof ye shall die." The attempt to put this into 
the exact scientific terminology of Western thought 
robs the passage of the glamour of Oriental imagery, 
and the romance of poetic diction, but, in a way more 
congenial to modern philosophy it may be thus 
expressed, — " Your system of Good and Evil is not to 
be deductive but inductive. You must not make 
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an abstract science of it, but an experimental art. 
That in fact is good, which is found to be good for 
you ; and that is evil which is evil for you ; taking 
the meaning of 'good' and 'evil' in their far- 
reaching senses." 

Thus though, as a fact, very many things have, in 
the course of human experience, come to be ranked 
as good or as evil, yet nothing is absolutely, and per 
se, either good or evil ; character or quality depend 
on conditions and surroundings. It is not possible 
to lay down a code, by authority, for all time and 
once for all. As said the sage of Greece, wavTa peX, 
all things are in a state of flux ; which simply 
means, in this connection, that, as all history has 
abundantly shown, what is considered good, and 
is perhaps really good, at some particular stage 
of social development, has come to be thought 
evil, and deservedly so, at some later stage, and 
vice versd. 

As instances, reference may be made to the case 
of polygamy, and also to the taking of usury. 

We have not yet reached any final conclusion, 
either in these respects or in any others. Probably 
the last word has still to be said about both of the 
above-cited questions. In this respect they are on 
precisely the same level as that in which all other 
questions of human conduct find themselves. For 
all of them, great and small, nothing can be decided 
in a final sharp-cut, and authoritative, style. For 
one and all, the question solvitur ambulando. There 
is no science of Good and Evil, save the science of 
watching results. 

But in the early fable it is added, " In the day that 
ye eat thereof ye shall die." The individual, social, 
and world-wide disasters, foreshadowed in the event 
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of the warning being neglected, will engage our 
attention later on. 

So much, then, of moment in the practical conduct 
of life depends, as it seems to the writer, on a true 
conception of origins. 

8. It is one thing to decide that a particular belief 
chimes in more aptly than another with human con- 
Orounds of venience, or with the individual thinker's 
Idealism, notions of what should be or should not 
Objective. j^^ . j^^^ j^ jg q^j^^ another thing to show 

that things are as we should wish, or that the con- 
clusions so arrived at are in fact those which actually 
obtain in the realm of real existence. For at a first 
glance there are in that realm many facts very strik- 
ing to an observer, which, as it appears to him, 
would be much better if they were otherwise ordered. 
On closer inquiry, proceeding along true hues, it 
may be found that this is not so, and that first im- 
pressions are delusive. Yet for the present it is 
important to set forth the actual grounds on which 
the idealist's creed is based, and to make plain that 
it is not a mere fancy creed, put together to suit the 
wayward inclinations of the life-traveller, or even 
the intellectual requirements of the seeker for 
truth. 

In support of that belief there is ground both 
physical and metaphysical. 

9, The physical basis of the belief depends mainly 
upon the present position of the biological contest 
Qj^^g^ Qf between Biogenesis and Abiogenesis ; 
life. that is, between the belief in the possi- 
Abiogeneais. bijity of spontaneous generation of life 
froni lifeless matter^ and the opposing belief that 
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no life of any kind is producible from inanimate 
matter, but can only be derived from some previous 
form of life. 

The merely casual observer has noticed the seem- 
ingly unaccounted-for generation of many lower 
forms of insect life, in places where these organisms 
were certainly never suspected, and as little desired. 
To him, therefore, it will seem very natural that life, 
at any rate in some of its forms, should be evolved 
under favourable conditions from lifeless matter. 
An explanation of this phenomenon which requires 
no such assumption did, of course, speedily suggest 
itself, namely, that in one and all of these cases the 
matter itself merely formed a suitable 7iidus for 
germs carried in the air, and given out by other 
living organisms. The process observed involved 
no origination of life, but merely illustrated one of 
Nature's modes of reproduction. Nevertheless the 
idea of spontaneous generation was far from being 
thrown aside. If it could not be proved, it certainly 
was not disproved. That is, although in nine cases 
out of ten it might be shown that germs had in fact 
intervened, there yet remained the possibility of the 
tenth case. 

And then the conception was one which forcibly 
commended itself to the scientific imagination. It 
presented one of those grand and sweeping simplifi- 
cations of nature, especially as concerns the origin 
of life on this planet, which carried away the judicial 
balance of many men's minds, and led them to pro- 
nounce eagerly in favour of the spontaneous idea of 
generation. It was, too, undeniably the case, that a 
large majority of biological scientists were devoted 
to one form or other of blank materialism, and now 
that the opportunity presented itself of making good 
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their ground, and of removing the main difficulty in 
making out their case, it was not likely that they 
would let it slip. So the ranks of the Materialists 
cheered up and took courage, and devoted them- 
selves to an earnest and rigorous investigation, 
sanguine of results, and already believing that the 
question was as good as settled. 

Their triumph was, however, premature. Some- 
how or other the test tubes and other instruments 
perversely refused to lend themselves to these views, 
or to yield the results that were eagerly anticipated. 
If here and there they seemed to be doing so, it was 
always shown that some carelessness or oversight 
had invalidated the process. So certainty sank into 
hope, hope into doubt, and doubt into what eventu- 
ally took the shape of absolute failure. And though 
a few stalwarts persisted in cherishing an inex- 
tinguishable faith that, in the end of all, their efforts 
would succeed, and their point would be established, 
and the God '' Matter" would be placed once for all 
on the throne of his right ; yet, for the present, the 
net result of these inquiries has told in the opposite 
direction. A rigid scrutiny has been made. It has 
completely failed, and the inference is obvious. 

And thus the matter stands. Not that there are 
no Materialists who survive this blow to their faith, 
and Mr. Mallock seems to be one of them. If a man 
is so profoundly convinced that Matter is God, he 
will also be convinced that things will be made 
plain sooner or later, and that Matter will, in its 
own good time, speak out for itself. But, for the 
present, things are as they were on Carmel, 
when there was " neither voice nor any that 
answered." 

The only remark to be made about the scientific 
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state of mind thus revealed is that it is simply taking 
its major premiss for granted. 

ID, Meanwhile it is an undeniable fact that life 
is here, and so, by hook or by crook, it has to be 
Origin of accounted for. To an idealist this ac- 
life. other counting for life is no difficult matter at 
Theories. ^jj^ jj j^ jg proved that life, and with it 
mind and intellect, cannot be an outcome of Matter, 
then what forbids the alternative hypothesis ? Must 
not Matter be an outcome of Mind ? Does not the 
inverted problem get rid of the whole difficulty ? 
If so, is it a forced or violent conclusion, that 
this second hypothesis, and not the former axiom, 
must be the correct one, since the other has led up 
to such insuperable difficulties and contradictions ? 
To reach such a conclusion does not appear to 
involve a very arduous exercise of the logical faculty. 
Yet, strange to say, so infatuated have been the 
adherents of the Matter ''fetish," that very few of 
them have been led to see the weakness of their own 
case, except in matters of detail. 

It is true that, when reduced to their lowest 
terms, and asked point-blank how they propose to 
get over this phenomenon of ''life," they have made 
ingenious replies. Where did life come from ? If 
it could not be bred here, then it must have come 
from elsewhere. But what, that is capable of con- 
veying germs of life, can travel between one astro- 
nomical body and another ? Nothing that we know 
of, save possibly e^her waves, and meteoric dust. 
Then possibly germs of life came along with some 
meteoric dust. ^ Let us put it so. But surely it is 

' I may have to apologise in case of error, but it is my im- 
pression that this suggestion was one made by Sir William 
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strange, that persons of enlightenment can remain so 
limited and geocentric in mind, as to imagine that 
this expedient either solves the difficulty, or makes 
it in the least degree less formidable than before. 
Ages have been when mankind imagined that their 
own little earth was everything, or the centre of 
everything ; then it would not have sounded strange 
to hear that as soon as a perplexing problem had 
been answered as far as this earth was concerned, it 
was regarded as entirely got rid of and done with. 
But possessed as we are of wider conceptions of the 
universe, it is at once seen that the same difficulty 
recurs, it is only relegated a stage further backwards. 
For if life-germs arrived here from other astronomi- 
cal bodies, then how — one is forced to ask — did life 
originate in these other bodies ? Was it self-gener- 
ated there ? If so, why not here ? If not, we are 
absolutely in statu quo. The suggestion merely 
shows the extremes to which materialists are pushed 
in the last resource, in order to maintain their 
position. 

Here, however, a digression may be permitted, 
quite parenthetically, in order to note one point 
granted by scientists. It is that, at least in scien- 
tific quarters, there can be no objection to a belief 
in the existence of life in other heavenly bodies 
beside our own. We thank our materialistic friends 
for this admission, inasmuch as that belief has often 
been called in question, in quarters where it might 
least have been expected. 

Thomson, now Lord Kelvin, before the British Association. 
But that distinguished scientist would probably be the first to 
see that the explanation, if true, was in no way final, but 
merely placed the crux a stage further back. Moreover, it is 
the same authority who now declares that the origin of life is 
something not to be accounted fpr on njaterialistic data, 
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So much then for the support to the Idealists' 
creed which may be derived from the outlook on 
physical facts. Briefly, it comes to this. Life is a 
fact. As a fact it must be accounted for. Here 
Materialism has failed, while Idealism has not. 

11. We come next to consider how much can be 
fairly gathered from a metaphysical view of the case. 
Grounds of ^^^ ^^^® ^^^ writer is perfectly aware, 
Idealism. that one who SO much as ventures to 
Subjective. j.g£gj. ^^ Metaphysics, is likely to incur 
supercilious scorn, or total avoidance. That such 
should be the prevailing tone of feeling in relation 
to Metaphysics is not perhaps very strange, seeing 
that the school of philosophy just now dominant is 
almost entirely materialistic. Now Metaphysics is 
concerned with the human mind, and with matter 
only secondarily, in so far as it affects the mind. 
And therefore it is not surprising if such a science 
should be treated as either mystifying and usele^ss, or 
misleading and mischievous ; that, metaphorically, 
it should be branded either with the inscription " No 
Road," or else with that of '' Dangerous." 

For ourselves, we reject all arbitrary limitations to 
any fair and legitimate field of human thought and 
reasoning ; and in this particular case we object to 
it the more strongly because the motive is so trans- 
parent. If Metaphysics runs counter to Materialism 
so much the worse for Metaphysics. 

12. Besides its general claims to attention, as a 
legitimate branch of human thought, metaphysical 
Knowledge science makes one claim that is peculiar 
Mediate and to itself, because to it no other branch of 
Immediate. knowledge can pretend. Here, and here 
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only, does the human mind meet, immediately and 
at first hand, with phenomena pertaining to itself. 
In all other areas of research these phenomena can 
but reach the mind through the medium of some 
physical phenomena, by means of which mental 
impressions are produced. Here the actual im- 
pressions and sensations themselves form the subject 
of examination. Now, properly speaking, in the 
most precise meaning of the term, a mind cannot 
know absolutely anything beyond its own sensations. 
Secondarily, and through the medium of these, it 
may be led on, with very good reason, to believe in 
a great deal more beyond ; but the certainty of the 
results so attained stands on a very different level 
from the certainty of the sensations themselves. 
These sensations are a primary ground of all other 
knowledge, which depends on a process of reasoning 
about these for its data. And although the train of 
thought here suggested may be condemned from 
outside as one purely subjective, and as appealing 
solely to the special constitution of the mind of 
man, still, since it is to the human mind and no 
other that the writer appeals, he cannot see that his 
contention is amiss. 

What then is the actual message of which these 
primary sensations of the mind apprise each one of 
us ? Mainly it is, that each mind is certain of its 
own existence. Cogito, ergo sum. That surely is one 
point in the case of Mind versus Matter. 

The mind is certain, too, that it receives impres- 
sions from outside of itself, but it is not so certain 
that these impressions exactly correspond with the 
objective reality. This, for a variety of reasons. 
Either the instrument of observation (the sense) may 
be defective ; or the subjective effect may be quite 
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Other than the objective cause ; or there may 
exist nothing but what is subjective ; or lastly, 
the objective is something behind phenomena 
which must for ever remain unknown to human 
faculties. 

With mere defective senses we need not further 
concern ourselves. What primary impressions 
show is twofold, viz., that — 

(a) Mind knows nothing absolutely of Matter. 
" Mind cannot cognise Matter.'* Here mental 
science finds itself wonderfully at one with physical 
science. The former can see but the outside of 
things, and even so not "things in themselves." 
The latter knows a great deal about these things, 
but not what they are made of. Is there nothing 
suggestive in this coincidence ? 

(b) What Mind does know at second hand about 
Matter is not real, but delusive. 

Let us take a concrete example or two. One we 
will choose from the domain of Sight and another 
from that of Sound. 

Every one is familiar with the magnificent 
phantasmagory often witnessed during a summer 
sunrise. Does it occur to many of the onlookers 
that all this impressiveness dwells simply in their 
own brains ? That there is an adequate cause for 
it all must be admitted, since nothing happens with- 
out a cause. There is a cause, but it is a cause 
which has nothing impressive about it. Objectively 
speaking, certain ether vibrations are taking place, 
of a rapidity slightly different to those of full day- 
light. The effects witnessed are entirely subjective, 
and belong purely to the brain and the mind behind 
it, and to the Creator Mind behind that ; and so 
when we gaze on such a sight in rapture, and in 
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awe exclaim, *'God made Himself an awful rose of 
dawn," we are perhaps nearer the truth than we 
know. 

It is to be remembered that these ether vibrations 
are in themselves real and actual facts, no matter 
what their rapidity may be ; and that the same is 
true of air waves. Yet in either case the percep- 
tive faculties, both of vision and of hearing, are 
strictly limited in range. Thus while certain com- 
binations of wave-lengths affect our senses most 
profoundly, as in the instance just mentioned, and 
in the parallel case of music, there are infinite 
combinations of others which affect our senses not 
at all, and of which we are not even conscious. 

Imagine a sunrise to happen where there was no 
eye to behold it, or else imagine a violent explosion 
to happen at a point removed from all sentient 
beings by a clear hundred miles. What would 
really be going on at that point ? Apart from the 
eye, there would be no splendid imagery in the sky ; 
apart from the ear, none of the overpowering terror 
we associate with a wild outburst. Inanimate 
Nature has neither eye nor ear nor brain. To 
her all that would have happened would amount to 
a rapid variation in wave-lengths. The rest lies 
entirely within ourselves. 

The Mind, therefore, according either to the 
Materialist or the Idealist, does not reach to the 
knowledge of things in themselves, or the ultimate 
constitution of Matter ; and when the Mind attempts 
to judge of Matter by its own sensations, then the 
judgments which it passes on Matter are, and are 
compelled to be, largely coloured by the sensory 
medium which receives impressions, and by the 
Mind which combines them. 
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But at this stage a Materialist would espy a weak 
point. "After all/' he would reply, "although 
much is admittedly subjective to the mind itself, 
yet some substratum of an objective nature is at 
least supposed throughout. For instance, what of 
these vibrations spoken of ? Are they not purely 
objective ? What of the ether and of the air 
itself?" 

To which it seems enough to reply, that very 
possibly this may be so, and that objectivity is 
here by no means entirely denied ; only that with- 
out the action of mind we should never have 
comprehended at all such substances as air or 
ether, and least of all such phenomena as wave- 
vibrations. 

It appears therefore that Mind-phenomena are 
the only phenomena which we have at first hand : 
and that the reality of all other or external 
phenortiena whatever must always remain on a 
lower level of certainty than that attained by sen- 
sations proper to the Mind itself. It is not 
maintained that even in the latter case this certainty 
is absolute, only that it is a certainty of the highest 
degree of which the human Mind, by virtue of its 
own constitution, is capable. 

To what then do all these speculations tend ? 
They tend to a plain conclusion. It is here our 
object to take a fair, all-round purview of the 
sources of knowledge which affect the present 
question. This being so, it cannot be right to 
allow one of these sources of knowledge to be- 
come arbitrarily barred to us ; one, too, which is 
not less direct or first-hand than the others, but 
in fact more so ; and barred, too, merely because 
this particular source of knowledge has been largely 

5 
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put under a tahu by those who have no liking for 
its methods, and less still for its results. 

That Materialistss hould underrate mental science 
is intelligible, because they underrate Mind itself, 
and therefore they can form no fair court of 
appeal. 

13. The main point to be here insisted on is, that 
it matters not greatly whether we devote ourselves 
conduaion as ^^^^^y ^^ Physical investigations, or take 
to FiTBt the line of mental research, or whether — 

oaiue. ^g becomes thorough investigators — we 

prefer to combine both these areas of thought. It 
matters little here, because, as we have seen, the 
conclusions reached along either line are not far 
apart ; and these conclusions, when pushed to their 
limits, are certainly the reverse of favourable to 
any but an Ideal creed. 

To put things in brief. It is Mind and not 
Matter which argues, discusses, and ratiocinates. 
Therefore, in the last resort, it is bound to appear to 
human minds (and to what else is this addressed ? ) 
that not Matter but Mind is at the root of things as 
they are; and that in its highest manifestation it 
occupies that centre of creative energy which we 
call the First Cause. 

That Mr. Mallock should not succeed in re- 
conciling his own hyper-materialism on the one 
hand, with his out-and-out Romanism on the 
other, no one is surprised to learn. The process 
by which he is able to retain both incompatibles in 
a single mind, can be known only to himself. 

Happily, we are in no such hopeless mental 
plight. It is not our object to reconcile in- 
compatibles, but to select views on either hand 
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which are not only compatible, but mutually 
corroborative. 

For the present, then, we have got so far as to 
postulate the supremacy of Mind, and with it 
a mental or intellectual origin of things. This 
origin we call the Deity, or God. 



CHAPTER III 

MODERN THEORIES RELATING TO "IMMORTALITY" 

I. Assuming that the beliefs already here expressed 

concerning Deity are not so greatly in error as to 

represent the absolute contrary of what 
Bdneyolence . , < i • 

of the Creator IS true, then one deduction from them 

^*®^^®«*^® is as clear as it is vitally important. 
Granted such a Deity as we have 
postulated, then His attitude towards His creatures 
may in one respect be certainly inferred. He can- 
not be a Deity who is malignant towards those 
creatures ; He must be one who, at least in a 
general way and on the whole, is distinctly 
benevolent and well-affected towards them. 

This follows from the position that He occupies 
towards these creatures. Nature, and all the 
sentient elements which it contains, is, as we have 
agreed to think, the working out of His conception 
or dream. But that He should bring creatures into 
being for any other purpose than their own ultimate 
good is not conceivable ; and still less that they 
should be here at His will, merely to endure the 
irony of fortune, and the spite of fate, and then to 
die unconsoled, and wondering at the cruelty which 
brought them into life. 
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That it should be thus is quite unthinkable. 
The Deity, we must assume, is well disposed 
towards the race which He has brought into 
existence. 

2. But, assuming Divine benevolence, it may next 
be asked — Is this feeling confined to races of beings, 

or does it extend to individuals ? The 
^^demS^ answer to this question underlies another 

question, that of the possibility of an 
individual providence. Any decided reply to these 
questions would here be premature. Though it is 
fully admitted that entire races are numerous 
enough to be regarded from the infinite point of 
view as mere units in themselves, yet, in the very 
postulating of infinity, we assume an infinite 
capacity of minute care, just as much as we assume 
an infinite number in the objects of such care. 
And, to appeal to what can be observed, we know 
there is an infinitely little as well as an infinitely 
great, and that the elaborateness of provision made 
in either case appears to be on precisely the same 
level. While then we have no right to deny the fact 
of an individual providence, we have so far no right 
to assume it. 

It may be added that there seems ground, in 
what will soon be adduced, for believing that the 
Deity has deputed the immediate control of these 
created races, and of their interests, to a class of 
intermediate Intelligences, who act as His vice- 
gerents. If this be so, then the question of 
providence, individual or general, must be asked 
in respect of the action of these vicegerents, and 
not of the Deity Himself. All we now need to do 
is to postulate the benevolence of the Deity towards 
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our race as a whole, and of course, towards other 
similar races. 

3. For our immediate purpose this is as much 
as we require. For even on the supposition that 

a given race being called into being, 
^™fy and conditioned as to the where and the 
theBenevo- Iiow of its existence, it was the will of 
Creator *^^ the Deity to retire from further personal 

moral government of such a race, even 
so we should have to suppose that the conditions 
arranged were fair conditions, and such as were 
consistent with the benevolence of their author. 
These antecedent conditions of existence would 
not be fair, but decidedly cruel, if the race in 
question were so constituted that it must yearn after 
immortality, and suffer grievously if deprived of the 
prospect, and yet such immortality were impossible 
of attainment, not only to the race as a whole, but 
to each member of it, whether or not they were 
willing and able to conform to certain standards of 
being or of doing. To suppose that this can be the 
case, is to deny the benevolence of God. On the 
other hand, to assert that immortality is the inde- 
feasible right of all intelligent beings, goes far 
towards depriving such beings of the strongest 
incentive to a right management of their own 
lives. 

There are, of course, other converging lines of 
thought which will aid us in considering this 
question of an " after-life." But it is necessary 
here to digress a little, in order to summarise 
the beliefs — conventional or otherwise — about 
Immortality, which are just now occupying men's 
minds. 
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4. We begin with {a) the extreme Materialistic 
view. It is that of Mr. Mallock, who believes, at 
vari vi ^^^ ^"^ ^^^ same moment, both in this 
considered. doctrine and also in its contrary, viz., 

i^e Materi- ^ Heaven and Hell of the old-fashioned 
alistic view. 

kind. It is of Immortality, among cer- 
tain other tenets, that Mr. Mallock says, " It is not 
only part of a system which is unsupported by any 
single scientific fact, but is also a system for which, 
amongst the facts of Science, it is utterly impossible 
for the intellect to find a place." Whether this is 
so, we have already seen some reason to question, 
and we may see further reason later on. But, as 
much of what has been already said was directed 
against the main position of the Materialists, it is 
not necessary here to examine this particular part 
of it, since it will stand or fall with the rest. Mr. 
Mallock appears to aim at driving asunder, as far 
as may be, what men must think, and what men 
must believe ; and this in order that he may himself 
supervene, and cut the Gordian knot by a feat 
quite unheard of in the history of the human 
mind. 

5. Dismissing then this blankly negative view, we 
come to another which is very much more com- 

monly entertained ; and which was at 
"Orthodox" one time, even more prevalent than it 
^®^- is now. It is the view usually de- 

scribed as ''orthodox/' 

It is necessary for us to enter a vigorous pro- 
test against the familiar employment of question- 
begging terms, both here and elsewhere. The term 
"Orthodox" begs the question at issue by assuming 
that right-thinking is peculiar to a particular school 
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of thought. Similarly the term "Catholic" begs 
another question by conferring on a special party 
the prestige which belongs only to a consensus of 
the whole. So too in the arena of political strife 
it is found that a particular party monopolises the 
term " Liberal/' though it has no monopoly of the 
qualities implied by that term. It must therefore 
be understood, here and in all that follows, that 
these, and other such expressions, are to be em- 
ployed in the popular sense, which, though it is a 
sort of perverted or cant sense, chiefly of force on 
the Incus a non lucendo principle, is yet convenient 
when used strictly under protest. 

The "orthodox" belief, in relation to Immor- 
tality, is grounded on a tenet which affirms the 
utter and total depravity of human nature, and 
declares that it is hopeless for any one to attempt, 
by his own efforts, to escape from, or to rise above, 
this wretched condition ; this, it asserts, can only 
be done by appropriating the merits of another ; 
not by actual and real merits of any sort on the 
part of man himself. This theory has been de- 
scribed as that of "the forged bill, and the forged 
acceptance." The bill itself, of human demerit, is 
forged ; because probably no single human being 
exists who is totally depraved ; and because the 
very conception of good and evil is itself distorted, 
and in this connection is purely arbitrary, artificial, 
and unreal (see the chapter on the " Science of 
Good and Evil"). And no less is the acceptance 
a forgery, since release from depravity, followed by 
an eternity of reward, is made to depend on an 
imaginary or "imputed righteousness"; while 
actual strivings after genuine and real righteous- 
ness come to be matters of very secondary moment. 
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Effort after that which is good is thus deprived of 
its incentive. 

And yet this strange theory has in it a true and 
deep significance ; although, in the crude inter- 
pretations of mere literalists, it has often ended 
by working perversely, and as much for evil as 
for good. 

On such a frail foundation, however, rests the 
popular belief in man's "after-life." That belief 
itself requires explanation, especially if we refrain 
for the present — pace Mr. Mallock — from com- 
plicating it with the doctrine of Purgatory. Apart 
from this, and in its unqualified form, it simply 
asserts that every human being is, by his essential 
nature, immortal, whether he desires it or not ; in 
fact, that he cannot die. And next, that all who 
assent to a series of abstract propositions — such, 
for instance, as are to be found in the " Athan- 
asian " creed — are secure of ultimate salvation, 
along with eternal rewards of bliss, provided 
only — for it is hard even here quite to extrude 
all common sense — that their personal life has 
not been glaringly scandalous. But, in a formal 
or legal sense, there is no via media; and, for all 
who fail to accept the various subtleties in question, 
or at least the more prominent of them, no fate 
can be in store save an eternity of the gloomiest 
character ; and this, no matter what may have been 
their private virtues, or their lifelong strivings after 
light and truth. Indeed, the possession of mental 
faculties will only add to their condemnation, 
provided the exercise of these faculties shall 
not have led them to believe in what is alone 
considered to be right, or "orthodox." 

The rigid application of this doctrine often lands 
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its upholders in such monstrous conclusions that 
no sane man can help rejecting them. What, for 
instance, can have become of the entire heathen 
world before the Christian Era, or of that portion 
of it, since then, which has not heard of the 
"Athanasian Creed," or even of the simpler 
teachings of the " Salvation Army " ? What can 
have become of those "clear spirits'* who did 
good in their day without any such know- 
ledge ? With such difficulties to dispose of, it is 
found hard to be severely logical, and therefore, 
as a saving clause, there has been introduced into 
the popular belief a doctrine of " uncovenanted 
mercies,'' which certainly does more credit to the 
hearts of those who appeal to it than to their heads : 
since, if this convenient resource is to be appealed 
to at all, it is impossible to see where such appeal 
will stop ; and there is no reason apparent why its 
application should not be carried to the length of 
upsetting the main theory by making the excep- 
tions outnumber the rule. But with such a thesis 
to maintain who can hope to escape contradictions ? 
Whether the cause be that men in these modern 
days of sensitiveness, and alleged lack of moral 
earnestness, are unwilling to fairly face what they 
nevertheless believe to be dreadful facts ; or 
whether, as one would prefer to think, some 
brighter views, both of the Divine Nature and 
also of human destiny, have in a measure dis- 
placed the dark creed of our forefathers, it is 
certain that the old horribile dictum of the stern 
Puritans and Calvinists is fast dissolving away. 
In the popular mind, while Immortality itself has 
been accepted as the universal and unquestioned 
lot of the whole of Mankind, and as something 
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inevitable, and not depending on any condition 
whatever, the conceptions of the immortal life 
have been greatly modified. During the last 
quarter of a century the ultimate fate of the 
''unsaved" has been a subject very lightly dealt 
with, and often passed over and ignored altogether. 
Nowadays it would require a singular confidence 
in his narrow tenet on the part of a preacher, as 
well as an uncornmon boldness in defying the 
feeling of his congregation, if he should dilate on 
a fully-coloured picture of the horrors awaiting the 
damned. To do that now is, by common consent, 
quite an impossibility. 

But though the instincts involved in this advance 
are sound enough, the singular fact is that though 
the pulpit has altered its message, yet in theory there 
has been no change at all, but things are exactly 
where they were. This may be a characteristic of 
Anglo-Saxon advances in general, and merely one 
of the cases in which the practical goes forward, 
and is not followed by any modification of theory 
at all, or only longo intervallo. In this instance, at 
any rate, a confused state of opinion is very marked. 
Hell-fire may be allowed to sink into abeyance, and 
no one will speak a word for it ; indeed, all will be 
too glad to let it lapse. But let but a single iota 
of the theory be attacked from which it logically 
follows, and then there will ensue an outcry of 
enraged orthodoxy. In the abstract, at least. Hell 
will be proclaimed, justified, and even welcomed as 
a truth quite precious, rather than permit the sac- 
rifice of what is fondly conceived to be the solid 
ground of all that is vital in Christian belief. Such 
advocates do not perceive that they have practically 
surrendered it already. 
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This fairly states the case in regard to the tenet 
as it is held by " the Churches." But this is a state 
of things that cannot last. It must, in the nature 
of the case, either go forwards to enlightenment 
or backwards to obscurantism. But recent times 
have witnessed backward tendencies, as well as 
forward tendencies, and, therefore, the course 
which opinion will take in this matter, in the 
immediate future, is something which it is not 
safe to predict. 

So far, then, Immortality is regarded as absolute 
and unconditional, and as inalienably belonging — 
a blessing or a curse — to every member of the 
human race. And we have seen what difficulties 
and contradictions have come to be involved in 
this seemingly groundless assumption. 

6. Intermediate between the systems already 
mentioned, and other systems which involve defi- 
Viewsofthe "^^^ conditions of attaining after-life, 
Tennyson there stand two phases of opinion which 
type. 2ire identical in all but detail. Both 

maintain that ultimately, sooner or later, all human 
beings will reach a condition of immortal happiness, 
though all will not be on the same level. Of the 
former of these opinions Tennyson is an excellent 
exponent. He says — 

" Oh, yet we trust that somehow good 
Will be the final goal of ill, 
To pangs of Nature, sins of will. 
Defects of doubt, and taints of blood; 

'* That nothing walks with aimless feet ; 
That not one life shall be destroyed, 
Or cast as rubbish to the void. 
When God hath made the pile complete. 
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A comforting belief ! But what, it may be asked, 
is the ground for it ? Apparently it is this : that 
so far as we suppose the survival of evil to be 
permanent, and not ultimately ended, so far must 
we allow God's aims and workings for good to have 
been frustrated ; since, over a considerable part of 
the realm of creation, evil would be finally trium- 
phant. That it should be triumphant merely in the 
present, or in any transient sense, implies no limita- 
tion either of God's power for good or of His will 
for good. But if we suppose the triumph of evil to 
be final, this will imply limitations in one or both of 
the directions named, because God's efforts through- 
out nature would end in being partially successful 
and partially defeated. 

7. An almost identical belief is that held by many 
thoughtful persons among the body usually de- 

scribed as " Spiritualists." 
BpiritoaiiBt These persons believe that Immortality 
^^' is not conditional, but that all mankind, 

without exception, inherit a spirit-life after death. 
They hold that the nature of this " after-life," its 
happiness or its misery, its surroundings, occupa- 
tions, and localised habitat, are all dependent on 
the nature of the earthly life which has preceded. 
Of that life they are nothing more than the natural 
outcome or development, mutatis nmtandis. So far 
the scheme is similar to that of the " orthodox " 
believers, except that no special formulae of salva- 
tion seem to be here appealed to. This, indeed, 
would hardly be possible in a scheme which is 
supposed to apply equally to all the various races of 
the human family- 

But from this point the two systems differ, and 
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we are reminded of the notion of a Purgatory. For 
it is asserted that no part of the sufferings to be 
endured by unhappy souls is vindictive or punitive, 
inasmuch as all that happens is but a natural and 
necessary consequence of their own acts in this life. 
Everything is of a remedial kind, such as is ascribed 
to purgatorial fires. But here, of course, the "fires" 
must be taken as entirely figurative, and as repre- 
senting the sufferings endured by an erring or 
fleshly soul, which, in its later condition of a dis- 
embodied spirit, can find none of the grosser means 
of gratification, and thus, for a period, is compelled 
to endure the complete loss of all pleasures such as 
it has been accustomed to revel in, indeed of all 
pleasures whatever, until such time as its new sur- 
roundings, and altered state of being, have induced 
it to cultivate other and more spiritual tastes, and so 
fit itself to its new environment. That such a 
change must eventually be achieved is regarded as 
certain both from theory, and, as is asserted, from 
observation. And since it is likely that there is no 
intelligent being, however gross or obstinate, which 
must not, in the course of time, gradually yield to 
the combined force of all the surroundings where 
its new lot is cast, it therefore seems as if there were 
no inherent objection to be brought against this 
prospect of universal redemption, in which, after 
due penalties, all are to share in ultimate good, but 
each in his due degree, and on his own plane of 
mental development. 

Thus, although neither of these last-mentioned 
schemes are, properly speaking, conditional at all, 
since sooner or later the result to be realised is 
certain, still both of them are far from being on 
a level with the '' orthodox " views, either as 
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concerns the question of abstract right and wrong, 
or of the means by which the end is to be 
arrived at. 

In neither of these latter schemes is a spirit con- 
ceived of as transferred immediately from its low 
earthly surroundings into a state of absolute glory 
and bliss, and this with no discipline or gradation, 
and for no merit of its own. 

On the other hand, since the later life takes up 
every existence exactly at the point where the 
former life set it down, and accepts it as it is with 
all its consequences, there is here observed the law 
of continuity. About all this there is surely an 
element of common fairness which elsewhere is 
sadly to seek. And there is here offered a whole- 
some incentive to good life of a real and tangible 
kind. The weak point is, that all these inducements 
have reference to another state of existence ; and it 
is found in practice that prospects of any sort which 
are confined to the next world do not very greatly 
influence men's conduct in this. Something of 
more present and immediate application is there- 
fore to be looked for. 

Here, however, it is worth remarking that the 
last-mentioned scheme, as regards its recuperative 
process, may involve a bitter discipline, and 
lengthy periods of more or less keen suffering. 
Of the duration and severity of the treatment 
thus rendered necessary, one may form some 
idea in view of the degradation of animalised 
human beings which is so common in this 
world. 

There are two further phases of opinion which 
are worth noticing : these, though closely allied, are 
not identical. 
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8. The former of these is the view of Robert 
Browning. That poet in his *' La Saisiaz" discusses 
Views of the ^^^ subject of Immortality at great 
Browning: length, but we need not follow out his 
type. belief in all its details. It happens, how- 
ever, that in one of his short, but incisive, sketches, 
entitled "A Toccata of Galuppi," there occurs a 
couplet which compresses his message into brief 
compass, and speaks sufficiently for itself. There 
he says — 

" The soul doubtless is immortal 
Where a soul can be discerned." 

Possibly we have here something in the nature 
of an epigram rather than a deliberate statement of 
exact opinion. Yet to- any one who can read 
between the lines the poet's mind is well enough 
understood. He evidently believes that every 
human soul will be preserved, if it is for any reason 
worth preserving, but not otherwise. That is, souls 
who have proved themselves altogether unworthy 
will ultimately cease to exist. 

If it is regarded as doubtful whether we have 
given a correct interpretation of that writer's main 
thoughts on this matter, the point of criticism may 
be waived. It suffices that this particular view is 
one frequently held, and one which it is necessary 
to take into account. 

9. The other theory, which, as has been said, 
borders closely on this one, is held by a set of very 

^ orthodox Bible Christians, who describe 

ditionai their distinguishing tenet by the title 

^ortauty" '^ Conditional Immortality." The title 

itself would equally well describe the 
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position of either of the two last-named phases of 
belief, but usage has confined it to the latter. Those 
who hold it base all their opinions, not on Human 
Reason, vain philosophy, or abstract notions of 
right and wrong, but on something which they 
regard as less delusive than all this, that is, on the 
actual letter of the Bible itself, which, if received as 
the pure and absolute Word of God, is of course 
infallible, and, as such, of more authority than the 
results of human reasonings can pretend to. 

The premisses are at any rate intelligible enough, 
even if they cannot be granted by every one. It 
may be as well, however, to make it plain that in 
these pages no such premisses will be assumed. 

Apart from our own attitude towards the 
question, it is worth our while to notice the 
conclusions which these believers find themselves 
able to deduce from the sacred writings, and on 
their authority alone. It all seems to them to 
follow so unquestionably from what those writings 
contain, that they find themselves compelled to 
disavow the conventional notions of Immortality, 
and to protest that, here at least, the Bible has 
either been overlaid, or else misread and misunder- 
stood. They assert that the latter error has arisen 
chiefly from a tendency — which is here and else- 
where very common — to uncritically confuse the 
Hgtirative with the literal. Passages are regarded as 
mere parable' which were intended to embody clear 
statements of fact. 

Taking the Bible, then, more literally and more 
scrupulously than most commentators are disposed 
to lake it, these believers arrive at conclusions such 
as these ; which are regarded as the intrinsic voice 
of the Bible itself. 

6 
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This body of believers holds that man has no 
natural right to Immortality. By mere nature he is 
mortal just as the rest of the animal organisms of 
this planet are mortal. He is to "go hence and be 
no more seen." This they consider to be the Old 
Testament aspect of the case, except in the passages 
of that Testament where it looks forward to some- 
thing higher and brighter than itself. Along with 
the animals, Man is to die ; that is, he must die but 
for a special and unique intervention — that of Jesus 
Christ. 

Jesus, however, has a gift of immortality to 
bestow ; and He is able and willing to bestow it, 
quite freely, to such as accept Him and His teach- 
ing, in the fullest sense of the terms. Still it comes 
even to the worthiest not as of merit, but as a free 
gift — a gift purchased for them by His blood. The 
acceptance of the gift, however, becomes, in the 
mouths of this sect of believers, somewhat a matter 
of formula, and theologic dogma. For the favoured 
recipients of it are to be such as are " in Christ,*' or 
who have "applied the blood of Christ to their 
souls," thus accepting His "imputed righteousness,*' 
and utterly ignoring any righteousness of their own. 
Accepting the premisses, these conclusions are, if 
not entirely satisfactory, still quite inevitable. Two 
things, however, have to be remembered. One is, 
that this sect of " Conditionalists " has, apparently, 
got at the actual meaning of the Bible, in this 
matter, more precisely than anybody else. The 
other is, that their message, given only altered data 
and a wider knowledge than they have brought to 
bear upon it, may be found to have in itself an 
infinite value, as soon as it can be re-stated, or 
re-interpreted, in the light of facts or beliefs which 
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are, by and by, to be explained. For, as will then 
appear, it will be found that these persons have, in 
fact, discovered the true interpretation of the Bible 
message, without being in the least aware of the full 
value of their discovery. 

It remains to consider how we are to estimate 
these various theories, consistently with abstract 
justice, and the well-being of our race. Man has 
not, indeed, the power or the right to select, in such 
a matter, precisely what he prefers to believe ; nor, 
if he does so select, can his doing so afford any 
guarantee, or even presumption, that things will in 
fact be ordered so as to fit themselves to his 
conclusions. It is one thing to decide what man 
would prefer, or even what seems to be for his best 
interests, but it is quite another thing to determine 
that so things will be. 

Still, for the sake of clearness of thought, we 
confine ourselves for the present to the former of 
these inquiries : and when we have decided on 
Man's wants, it will be time enough to go forward, 
and see how far the prospects that are offered to 
him really accord with those wants. 

At the outset, in co-ordinating the various fore- 
mentioned schemes of futurity, it will be well to 
state frankly, that, in what follows, the theory which 
we have described as "orthodox*' is going to be 
put aside, since to take it into much further account 
would involve mere waste of time. 

10. That theory has no single redeeming point in 

which, by offering inducements to a higher life, it 

^_... , « meets human requirements, or con- 
" Orthodox" . ., . . , ^ 11 u • 

^ewdis- tributes to human well-bemg. 

missed. p^^ the " after life " which it presents 
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is in no sense dependent upon the life that is spent 
here; dependent, that is, in the sense of being a 
continuation of it, and connected with it as an effect 
with its cause. On the contrary, a perpetuity of 
bliss hereafter is quite attainable per saltufii, with no 
sacrifice here, nor with a suitable faculty carefully 
developed for enjoying it ; it is to be had by merely 
going through a formal and subjective act of faith, 
which may be put off as long as any one pleases or 
dares, or else by addicting oneself rigidly to the 
outward ordinances of some special Church. 

Again, the penalties in faihng to perform these 
acts — not, observe, for failing to live a worthy life — 
are in themselves certainly formidable enough. 
But they have about them the appearance of being 
purely punitive and vindictive ; and the vindictive- 
ness is so extreme arid protracted, that it misses its 
effect by simply stunning the power of thought : 
while, as to any recuperative or remedial tendencies 
in these corrective measures, these are confessedly 
quite absent, since all recovery is utterly excluded 
by the terms of the scheme. On the whole it is 
hard to see what outlook for the future could be 
either more depressing for the enjoyment of this 
life, or less stimulating towards its due employment 
for the sake of the next, than the plan which has 
been so largely accepted as "orthodox" during the 
recent centuries. 

II. In comparing the remaining beliefs adduced, 

certain points will strike us, both as conducing to 

man's advantage, and as likely to have 
Collation of J J xiT 1 x i • i x 

the remain- commended themselves to any legislator 

ing views. ^j^q j^^^j n^^it advantage in view. In 
fact the desiderata are exactly those which, as just 
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pointed out, are from the common scheme entirely 
absent. They amount to (i) hopeful and enliven- 
ing incentive to active goodness and self-culture in 
this world ; (2) continuity of existence between 
this world and the next ; (3) a bright outlook for 
the hereafter, if necessary by the means of a 
remedial process, but if possible without its more 
painful aspects. 

12. As to requirement (i), all the schemes con- 
sidered (with the exception of the "orthodox" 
In respect of scheme) are here at least agreed, that a 
cause and man's hereafter, if any, is to depend 

not so much on what a man believes, 
as on what he is and does, while here. By each 
and all of them, therefore, some solid incentive to 
well-doing is supplied, though the direction of such 
well-doing is left rather vague and open. According, 
however, to one of these schemes, to be developed 
further on, the line of such well-doing is clearly and 
definitely indicated, as specially commending itself 
to the directing Mind, and therefore as tending 
inevitably to the issue desired. 

13. To proceed to (2) the question of continuity. 
There is a mental necessity that we are not to 

violate the order of Nature, nor to set 
continSi^^^ cause and effect at defiance, nor to bring 

in a set of causes whose operation is 
quite incalculable ; and, unless w6 are to do this, 
that is, unless we are to upset all inducements to 
raise ourselves, by supposing we can be raised 
without effort of our own, we must conclude that 
the next life takes a man up exactly at the stage 
of development where this life left him. 
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In this conclusion it does not seem that all are 
agreed. Orthodoxy notoriously sets it at naught. 
Of the rest, it is the Spiritualistic creed which most 
distinctly affirms this point ; since, according to 
this standard, a human spirit enters on its new 
sphere with just the same tastes and abilities, the 
same knowledge and virtue, which it had on leaving 
this present scene ; with the sole exceptions that 
are necessitated by its change from the material 
condition to another that is not material. Indeed, 
it is said that a disembodied soul is often found to 
retain all the silliness and futility which marked it in 
its previous career ; as is to be noted in many of 
the utterances which such spirits seem pleased to 
indulge in. Mendacity too seems no less a failing 
on one side of the river than on the other, for these 
same banalities are not unfrequently found to be 
ascribed to the shades of such departed great ones 
as Plato, or Bacon, or St. Paul. 

Apart, however, from these bizarre results of 
investigation, the fact remains, that all Spiritualists, 
wise or foolish, are agreed as to this matter of 
continuity ; and their testimony, as is alleged, is 
based on actual observation. 

As to some of the other fore-mentioned sub- 
divisions of opmion, it is often not at all clear what 
view is held on this particular point. But one thing 
seems certain, namely, that the persons who derive 
their beliefs most exclusively from Scripture itself, 
that is, the upholders of '* Conditional Immortality," 
are the last persons to accept the notion of continuity 
after death. And this because, although these 
persons are most devoted students of, and believers 
in, the Bible, even in its very words, they have mis- 
taken its true scope, and read miraculous meanings 
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into what is merely a revelation of Nature in its 
higher developments. Thus it is no marvel if the 
outcome which they attain, in this and other 
directions, is also miraculous. But the element of 
miracle, as thus made use of, involves solution of 
continuity. It is therefore easy, and delightful, to 
depict *' the Saints" as enjoying a glorified existence 
(somewhere or other, although the locality is vague), 
but an existence which has no strict relation with, 
or dependence on, the life which went before it. 
That they should suppose a gift coming direct from 
Jesus Christ would be of a very splendid and over- 
powering character, is not surprising. We also 
maintain that life is a gift, but there is no reason for 
us to imagine that the nature of the gift should be 
other than is compatible with man's truest interests. 

14. We come next to the question whether these 
interests would be better served by the final per- 
sistence of each spirit into a condition 
MewKss. of blessedness (though with the draw- 
back that, in perhaps the majority of 
cases, that eventual condition will have to be 
attained at the cost of much intermediate suffer- 
ing), or whether it is really more merciful to think 
that only souls found to be suitable survive, and 
reap their reward, while those which are not suitable 
are destined to pass out of existence. 

The "Spiritualists" and the "Tennysonians" (to 
coin a convenient term) appear to be of the former 
opinion, while the '' Browningites " and the " Con- 
ditionalists " are as decidedly of the latter. 

The former contend, — apart from supposed 
observation of actual facts, — that even on 
abstract grounds the victory of Good over Evil 
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cannot be thought of as achieved so long as there 
remain cases of permanent failure. Why not then 
hope, nay, why not assume, that this cannot be the 
ultimate state of things, but that a time must arrive 
when " good shall fall at last — far off — at last to all, 
and every Winter change to Spring " ? 

And, certainly, to those who have confidence in 
the brightness of human destiny, that is, confidence 
in the benevolence of the Creator, it would seem, at 
first sight, as though this prospect must be the true 
one. But, on second thoughts, this appears to many 
by no means certain. For, taken along with the 
disciplinary action, and the various corrective 
processes involved in it, can it be said that this 
prospect really does offer to mankind the greatest 
intrinsic mercy which is possible ? Would it not, 
in fact, be far more merciful towards the mere 
failures of humanity, if they were allowed quietly 
to drop out of existence, not as a punishment, 
which it is not, so much as a welcome relief from 
an existence now become a burden ? Would not 
this be the course dictated by mercy, rather than 
that these moral weaklings, of stunted growth, low 
views, and no special hopes, should be compelled 
to face the arduous and painful throes of recovery ? 
Consider for a moment the long effort and 
endurance that would be involved in this. Such a 
nature would be confronted by the necessity of 
absolutely remaking itself ; of setting itself on a 
quite different and much higher plane, both 
physical and mental ; and this would be demanded 
of a personality which had been long given up to a 
soft and easy yielding to lower impulses. And just 
as to unmake, or to remake, a man is a task as hard 
as i3 conceivable, so to the person undergoing such 
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a change the process must be proportionately 
painful. With nothing but this to look for, would 
not such a mental organism infinitely prefer to 
cease to exist, rather than painfully to become what 
it is not, and does not want to become ? In 
such a case, then, one can hardly doubt which fate 
would be the more genuinely merciful, as involving 
the smaller amount of suffering. 

15. " But Nature is merciless, and if reformatory 
methods, however painful, are part of her plan, then 
Nature merd. it is useless to repine." 
fill, though To decide whether such a contention 

ruthless. ^jjj hold, let US examine what we know 
of Nature's plan in parallel cases. 

Nature produces an enormous host of organisms, 
animal and vegetable, which are never destined 
to be utilised, or to survive. Possibly in vegetables 
one seedling out of a hundred may grow up, and 
even come to maturity, but the rest are lavishly 
" cast as rubbish to the void,'* and no effort is made 
to secure their recovery for their original ends. 
The feeble, the diseased, and the badly circum- 
stanced, simply go to the wall and perish, entirely 
unregretted. Even if they were enabled to survive, 
it would be no benefit to the race that they should ; 
since succeeding generations would only be the 
sicklier, and less hardy, in consequence of such 
survivals. 

In the animal kingdom the same ruthless weeding 
out process is continually going on, and with no 
less advantage. This is no novel discovery or 
announcement, it is only what Darwin calls the 
" Survival of the Fittest,*' supplemented, of course, 
by the " non-survival of the unfit/' 
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Now if we know anything at all about Nature, 
it is that her methods are uniform, persistent, and 
continuous, and therefore, it may be assumed with 
something like safety that the method which obtains 
in the lower sphere of being is likely to obtain 
equally in the higher sphere, and, indeed, to obtain 
universally. It cannot be admitted that human 
beings are exempted from the regular operations 
of Nature's laws, any more than are the lower and 
less favoured classes of her creatures. 

It may naturally here be objected, as to those 
who are fit to survive death, that if this survival is a 
gift from without — or as " Conditionalists " put it, 
from Jesus Christ — then it is something quite apart 
from Nature, and above Nature. This point will be 
more explicitly dealt with later on. It is enough 
now to say that Nature, in the view here maintained, 
is as unlimited as is the God of Nature ; that there 
is nothing whatever, physical, mental, or spiritual, 
which lies outside her operations ; that, in fact, 
there is absolutely no SM/)^r-naturaI, though to 
our faculties much may so appear, much that may 
justly be regarded as super-human. 

But it is not with the case of those who are fit 
to survive, that we have at present to deal. We are 
concerned with the survival of the unfit. And all 
that can be said is this, if it is actually destined 
so to be, this involves a reversal of one of the 
most clearly observed laws of Nature. Those 
who are convinced of the Law of Continuity will 
find it difficult to accept such a conclusion. 

Yet why should the alternative belief be looked 
upon as harsh or cruel ? These human seedlings, 
that fall and perish because they found no fair 
surroundings, do so without any hint of punish- 
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ment ; they do what is best for themselves and for 
all around them, and in doing so they escape the 
many penalties involved in the painful effort to 
change themselves into something which Nature 
did not intend them to become. 

Among the various views as to '* Eschatology " 
which have been detailed, it does not seem difficult 
to select those features of the outlook which are 
most favourable to the best interests of the race, and 
to reject the rest. It is true that what man would 
like is not certain to be, for that reason, exactly 
what he will get. Yet it seems very probable that 
the two may coincide, and this for two reasons. 
One is, that we are not now referring to men's 
casual likes and dislikes, or to their immediate in- 
clinations ; we are considering alone the things 
which bear on the highest and most general well- 
being, even at the risk of likes and inclinations 
having to be set aside. And the other is, that this 
being so, and on the definite assumption before laid 
down of an actively benevolent Deity, there is 
great reason to conclude that, whatever treatment is 
found to be for the truest weal of man, that, and no 
other, will be the treatment which this benevolent 
Deity has assigned to man. 

It remains then to bring together the points which 
have been described at some length. 

16. These are (i) that Immortality is obtainable ; 
but (2) by an educative process of which it is the 
incentive, that is, only as the result of 
BesuitB. ^ sound life here ; but this can hardly be 

without (3) continuity between this life and the 
next. And lastly, since terror is a bad incentive, 
and no education, it follows that (4) there is no 
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terror in prospect. The unfit will merely cease 
to exist, for their own benefit. 

So much then as to what our poor limited and 
purblind human nature might choose for its own 
future lot. But what if Dis aliter visum ? What 
if our very finite powers may have led us to think 
otherwise than has been decided by Nature, and by 
Nature's God ? Clearly it will be a great advance 
on mere speculation, if we can suggest some 
warrant of independent authority, which may render 
our case more convincing, by the coincidence of its 
utterances with the results hitherto attained. 

For us that authority is to be the Bible. And 
here the writer desires to explain that in most of 
what follows, and for reasons to be assigned, the 
Bible will figure very largely. It remains to be 
shewn that, in the matter of Immortality, the voice 
of the Bible practically coincides with the yearn- 
ing conclusions of human thought. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE "immortals" OF THE WORLDS OF SPACE 

I. We have seen what Man would wish, if it rested 
with him to select the conditions of Immortality. 
We have now to consider whether those conditions 
coincide with such as seem laid down for him. 

Before attempting to proceed further, we may 
spend a few words in recapitulating what has been 
advanced, so that we may clearly see where we 
stand. So far as we have arrived in our subject, 
we are now supposed to postulate two things, which 
are henceforth to be regarded as data. One is, a 
benevolent Deity, who is the origin of Matter as 
well as of Mind. The other is, that for the in- 
telligent creatures of this Deity (Man included) 
Immortality, or continuity of life after death, is 
possible. 

As to the means by which this after-life may be 
secured, very little of a definite character has so far 
been advanced. It would be premature, and 
scarcely intelligible to a reader who was entering 
for the first time on the present question, to examine 
at this stage the precise conditions of Immortality. 
Something must be carefully premised, and as far 
as possible established, concerning the primitive 
relations, as distinguished from the actual relations, 
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that exist between this benevolent Deity and His 
creatures. 

2. Before going further it is necessary for us to 
consider whom these creatures actually include. In 
Early limited ^^^ nature of the case this is essential. 
views of And yet the conventional theology, 
Creation. dating as it does from times of ignor- 
ance about the actual universe, has ignored every- 
thing except that minute corner of existence which 
we of this earth were, till lately, alone acquainted 
with. That it should have been so was quite in- 
evitable, while men knew nothing of Astronomy ; 
or knew but little, and that little was wholly wrong. 
As any schoolboy can now perceive, the question is 
infinitely wider than it was, and therefore more 
complex. 

These times of ignorance " God winked at " ; and 
then the only question was between God on the 
one hand and Man on the other. It was not even 
dreamed that any other beings existed who were 
on the same level, or an analogous level, to that of 
Man ; nor was it dreamed that intermediate beings 
might, or did, exist, who could, and did, exercise 
some very momentous influence on the fortunes of 
races like our own. 

It is a strange thing that no such idea — unless 
indeed the idea of "Angels" contains in it some 
inkling of the actual case — seems to have ever 
presented itself either to the mediaeval mind or to 
the modern theological mind, which is merely a 
survival of mediaevalism.^ Confined as knowledge 

* The author thinks it better not to complicate his argument 
by introducing the strange, and possibly anticipative^ dreams 
of the Mystics. 
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was, and confined as it seems still to be, to an extent 
that is hardly credible, still the crude and patent fact 
has always been prominent that, taking this planet 
alone, in the old geocentric sense, spirits did leave 
this life, and were believed to survive it. It is 
strange that it should have occurred to no one to 
ask what these spirits are now doing, or where they 
are. It is true that many of the Church's nurseiy- 
tales were told about " angels " ; but whether these 
beings were traditional and legendary, or merely 
artistic creations, they have never been identified 
with the souls of such as had previously left this 
life ; and their functions were little understood. 
Such things were but subject-matter for the painters 
or the versifiers. 

3. This is strange, though it may at least be 
understood. It is altogether more strange that 

these times of ignorance should have 
SSSd^ewB. extended themselves down to this very 

day ; and that they still prevail among 
mankind to such an extent that these questions are 
not only unanswered questions, but question^ 
entirely unasked, because the matters they deal with 
seem never to have occurred to the mind of Man, 
or, if they did, were unexpressed. This state of 
things may possibly gain some explanation. On 
the one hand, the theologic mind has ever been 
either inert and sluggish, and content to take com- 
fortable refuge in received opinion, and to look no 
further ; or else it has been timorously jealous, and 
suspicious of any thought which appeared to get too 
closely in touch with actual fact, lest theory might 
suffer, or that deposit of doctrine which is so in- 
effably precious — more precious, apparently, than 
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truth itself. Our present subjects are treated as 
matters of dangerous '' human reason/' and as such 
they are to be resolutely put aside. 

4. On the other hand, it is a fact — a fact no less 
lamentable than the foregoing one — that Science, as 
a whole, has given itself up, bound hand 
of Bcien^^ and foot, to a hard and fast materialism. 
Even when individual thinkers did not 
formulate any such basis for their reasonings, yet, 
consciously or unconsciously, the mental under- 
current of thought has been active in biassing 
almost all scientific conclusions towards material- 
istic issues. The result is easily foreseen. To the ' 
scientific mind as it is, the entire area of speculation 
with which we are now concerned appears to be a 
ground occupied merely by chattering imbecility, 
which is engaged with matters that, in the purview 
of science, have no existence. The scientist, in fact, 
tunis away from the nwmaterial with a sort of 
amused contempt ; and ranks the theorist, on such 
matters, along with the cranks, or faddists, who 
profess to have discovered perpetual motion, or 
wish to prove that the Earth is flat. 

It is not therefore surprising if, between these two 
opposing classes of minds (the very classes whom 
it is our present object to reconcile) all attempts at 
conciliation should have completely failed ; nor yet 
that, by a person minded like Mr. Mallock, such 
attempts should have been abandoned, and he 
should have been driven to attempt a miracle on 
his own account, and to seek to persuade the human 
mind to accept both of two contradictories. Yet 
neither that philosopher nor any one else need be 
driven into so desperate a mental attitude, unless 
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they steadfastly refuse to consider one particular 
area of thought, and refuse it merely because they 
have not hitherto been prepared to consider it, or 
have been accustomed to think it futile. Futile it 
may prove to be, but that is not to be taken for 
granted until its claims have had a fair hearing. In 
order to obtain that we may now proceed with our 
subject proper. 

5. It is necessary for us to show that other 
heavenly bodies besides this planet are inhabited by 

intelligent beings like ourselves. Or if, 
Swe^^^da. outwardly, these are not like but very 

unlike human beings, still they occupy 
a position analogous to ours ; a position, that is 
(if we may anticipate a little), which is presumably 
one of training for higher after-purposes.^ 

Let it be understood that, in what is now advanced, 
no attempt is made to affirm absolute proof. That, 
with the present means of astronomical research, is 
in the nature of the case impossible, because no 
instruments exist powerful enough to admit of 
actual observation. What, however, we may seek 
to attain is, such an overpowering balance of pro- 
bability as will practically amount to a moral 
certainty. This degree of assurance is all that 
human conditions generally permit, even as to 
things popularly regarded as certain, such as thar 
the Sun will rise to-morrow ; and therefore it is 
quite as much as in the present case any sane man 
will look for. 

' In connection with this matter the reader may be referred 
backwards to the Introduction, where certain considerations 
affecting the point were set forth very briefly. But as concerns 
what is said either there or here, it is well to be explicit about 
what is being attempted. 

7 
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The condition of our neighbouring planet Mars 
has of late received much attention in astronomical 
circles, as well as in the Press. But though the 
question whether Mars is inhabited is of great 
interest, for us quite a minor importance attaches 
to it. The fact of Mars being inhabited would, if 
it were clearly established, afford good evidence that 
since at least one world besides our own was known 
to have inhabitants, it was possible that many other 
worlds were in the same condition. But the 
condition of Mars is still sttb judice. 

In this connection, general considerations are the 
most reliable. Some of these have been already 
adduced, and it is needless here to rehearse them. 
But two remain to be considered. 

6. If we are agreed to consider the Universe 
as the realised Dream or Conception of the Deity, 
A dead ^^ ^^ "^^ possible to imagine a living. 

Universe in- working, thinking First Cause, who 
conceivable, should delight in a dead universe. For 
dead it must be described as a whole, if, throughout 
its limitless realms (infinite or finite, as metaphy- 
sicians may conclude, yet infinite to our minds), 
through all these countless centres of the working 
of a splendid, and enormously-scaled, energy, there 
should yet exist but one small and insignificant 
speck of matter on which anything like a living, intelli- 
gent mind had come into being. As was said, in 
quite another connection, but not in one more truly 
apposite, " He is not the God of the dead, but the 
God of the living,'' '' The living, the living, he shall 
praise thee." 

Meanwhile, what can we infer, in support of the 
habitability of other worlds, from the known work- 
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ings of Nature; Nature itself being admittedly the 
exponent of the mind of God ? Obviously we can 
infer this. Nature's economy in material has been 
referred to. Side by side with that, we have noticed 
her marked profusion of living organisms, either as 
seeds and germs, or as developed animals and vege- 
tables, which are doomed to perish by the million.^ 
If this is her Earth-scheme, it is in startlingly violent 
contrast with that scheme of the Universe which 
asserts it to be lifeless. In that Universe we should 
find the exact opposite of what obtains here, viz., a 
vast profusion of objectless matter, along with a 
great economy, or total absence, of life. In all this 
Nature would seem to be forsaking her methods, and 
those of her Author. 

And what of Man's outlook on the scene ? With 
what feelings, save those of complete and dreary 
desolation, can he regard this infinity of lifelessness, 
this utter void that living souls shudder to think of ? 
But, it may be said, that appeal it thus made not to 
the intellect of man, but to his emotions. Still these 
very emotions are 3. fact which is to be judged of by 
the intellect. How come they where they are ? 

7. Again it is a fact, that ours is the only Solar 
System with which we are sufficiently acquainted to 

speak with certainty. It is a fact too 
ofProba- that, in this particular Solar System, 
biutiea there is found to be at least one globe 

which is inhabited by intelligent beings. 
These facts are presented as showing that it is pro- 
bable, by mere analogy, or at least not improbable, that 

' To perish in the sense of failing to achieve the particular end 
for which they have been constructed, and endowed. They 
may accomplish some alternative end. 
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other stars besides our Sun carry with them planets 
which are similarly inhabited to ours. But the 
mere probability here alleged conveys no sort of 
adequate notion of the very close approach to 
complete certainty w^hich is derivable from the 
abstract doctrine of chances, quite apart from any 
moral considerations. What that probability actually 
amounts to, no one but a student of Mathematical 
subjects can realise. For the sake of illustration, let 
us take a parallel example, but one which will sound 
familiar to every one who is versed in questions of 
Chance. Suppose then that ten purses, with un- 
known contents, are placed in a drawer ; one of 
them is taken out, and examined and found to 
contain money. It is then replaced. What is the 
probability that no other purse, besides the purse 
examined, contains money ? 

As will be seen in the footnote, the question is one 
which can be worked out by an expert algebraist in 
a few minutes ; and the result is, that such proba- 
bility is one- fifty-fifth ; the odds against no other 
purse holding money except the one examined are 
exactly 54 : i. Even here then we get a very toler- 
able approach towards certainty ; indeed quite as 
near an approach as is attainable in most of the 
conclusions which yet we are accustomed to regard 
as practically proved. When, however, we transfer 
this problem from the supposed case to the exactly 
parallel one with which we are now concerned, the 
result is immensely more striking. It is found by 
quite as easy a process, in fact the very same one. 
Let us put the number of Suns in existence, or fixed 
stars, at the moderate reckoning of ten thousand, 
and assume that we know nothing whatever about 
any of these Suns, or of what they carry with them, 
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except about our own system ; and that this our 
system is found to contain intelligent beings. If it 
be required to state the probability that no single 
Solar System besides this one contains intelligent 
beings, the answer is, that the probability amounts 
^^ j^^* 5o,oo5,ooo > o^ ^^^^ ^^^ odds against such being 
really the case is no less than 50,004,999 to i.^ 

' To render a single solution sufficient for both, we will 
suppose there are n such purses (or Solar Systems). The 
problem is then clearly seen to be one of Inverse Probabilities, 
in which a result is given, and we have to seek backwards as 
to the cause of it. 

To proceed — 

Probability of observed event 
occurring, supposing all the n held money = i 



n — I 



n — 2 



n 
n—2 



Thus, Probability that the last, and no other, was the true 
cause of the observed event 



,« — i,n — 2, ,2,1 /,x 

' + ^r+^r- + + n+n "(" + ') 

If now to the symbol n we attach the value 10, we have the 
corresponding probability as 

2 I 

or — . 



10 X II 55 
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It will be seen, therefore, that it nowise meets the 
facts of the case, to admit that the conclusion here 
is a possible, or even a vaguely probable one, for, as 
has been shown, the conclusion is as much a matter 
of absolute certainty as can well be conceived of. 

8. The next point concerns the populations of 
these inhabited planets, or globes of any kind. For 

the sake merely of diagrammatic 
as to^nimrt^. plainness, we will suppose that the 

number of such populated globes in 
existence is, say, one thousand. But it will of 
course immediately strike the mind of every think- 
ing person, that the case of each one of these 
thousand populations, in the sense of their all 
being supposedly endowed with intelligence, is 
similar to our own ; and therefore that their claim, 
or perhaps it would be better to say their outlook, 
for the " after life, " in what is generally called " the 
next world," stands on precisely the same level as 
does our own prospect of immortality. And since 
the uniformity of Nature is a well-marked fact ; 
since, too, Nature means nothing more nor less than 
God's way of treating His creatures, it seems to be a 

If, however, we make n = io,cx)o, our formula gives the 
surprising result of 



10,000 X 10,001 50,005,000 

Morever it is certain that as concerns the latter result, the 
number of fixed stars far exceeds that here assumed, and since 
the formula given depends on the square of the number, and not 
on its first power, it is plain that the true denominator is very 
much longer than that here given : and true also that a cer- 
tainty of a very much lower rank than the above, if proved 
against a person accused of murder, would suffice to hang any 
man on earthy 
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safe assumption, that the conditions of survival after 
death, to which our race is subject, will be the same 
conditions, of course mutatis mutandis, to which 
each of these other races is also subject. What 
those conditions precisely are, has not yet been 
much dwelt upon ; enough, so far, that whatever 
these may include, they are the same to all ; and 
that they all thus combine to realise one grand 
united conception of a Universe ; and are not a set 
of petty principalities each governed by a different 
ruler. 

But in the case of our own world, it is being taken 
as certain that at least some will outlive the great 
change, and attain their immortality. Some, it is 
said advisedly, for how many will so succeed does 
not yet appear ; nor even whether this survival is to 
be a matter of the fitness of races taken en bloc, or of 
the fitness of individuals. Yet all we are now con- 
cerned to know is that, many or few, some of us will 
survive ; and not only will survive, but some have 
survived from all the centuries of our race's existence. 
So much as this is, for* the present, all that we 
want to affirm and all that the subject is ripe for. 

Though the "orthodox" duration of Mankind on 
this planet is limited to some 180 generations, it is 
now certain that this period of time is underesti- 
mated. It may be advisable to allow time for at least 
-double that number, and how much more need 
not now be discussed. Roughly speaking, then, we 
have at the lowest some 400 generations, each of 
which has sent its contingent to swell the body of 
the Immortals. And thus, on the lowest reckoning, 
the number of surviving spirits who trace their 
origin to our own little world must be a matter of 
countless millions. 
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The same, or parallel, results must of course be 
reached, as concerns each one of the supposed 
thousand of fellow-planets ; the sum total of 
spiritual existences who are thus to be reckoned 
with being correspondingly large. 

9. In every thinking being who realises these facts, 
the question naturally arises, where are all these 

beings ? Strange to say, there is no one 
Immortals? (save the utter materialist), who does 

not freely admit that such beings are and 
must be in existence ; but there is no one who, w^hen 
frankly called on to locate them, has a word to say. 
To this it is not enough to answer, that such silence 
arises simply from the fact that men do not know. 
There are very many subjects of which men know 
as little, or even less, but about which they speculate 
fully and freely ; while here, in connection with a 
matter which should intimately concern them one 
and all, men have no ideas whatever, but their 
minds are a uniform and complete blank. This 
seems only to be accounted for in one way : it is 
attributable to the paralysing nature of the teaching 
with which conventional theology has obfuscated 
the entire subject. It would even seem as though 
theologians had a distinct object in staving off any- 
thing like realistic conceptions in relation to these 
questions. But whether the result has happened of 
set purpose, or else as a part of the general haziness 
and obscurantism of a school of teachers which 
looks back regretfully to the dark ages, we need 
not now decide. Suffice it that the inquiring 
mind is diverted by a mediaeval, or geocentric, 
solution of the difficulty, which is grotesquely out 
of date. 
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10. As to the ''Valhalla" or Heaven of the blest, 

it is supposed to be raised considerably above this 

Earth, perhaps even above the clouds : 

Eschatoiogy. t)^^ ^s to its precise locale men are 

warned not to be curious. 

No such abode is discernible to the eye, but for 
this, as it is an abode of spirits, we may be prepared. 
Yet, discernible or not, it must either be somewhere 
or nowhere. No one says where it is, and no one 
even thinks about it. The only assistance offered 
seems to amount to this — that all these knotty 
points may be quietly dismissed, since, until the 
"judgment-day," these spirits are somewhere in 
abeyance, but after that event all will be clear. 
This device is purely artificial, and misconceives 
the nature of spiritual existence. Is it possible, for 
instance, for an intelligence to go to sleep for 
some thousands of years? If not, what would 
equal the tedium of such a period spent in waiting 
unemployed, in a kind of moping and mysterious 
hiding ? On this point the theologians seem not 
to have risen to the occasion with the ingenuity 
which they at times display ; they have trusted to 
the policy of thrusting effete ideas, however in- 
compatible with extended knowledge, on minds 
which, knowing what they do, cannot accept them. 

Or is it that, apart from any deliberate attempt 
to stultify thought, the result is merely an outcome 
of that failure to look at things as they actually are, 
which churchianity has always been guilty of ? 

In any case, mankind now has need of greater 
realism, in its thought of these and other matters ; 
and need of much less of that clerical unreality 
which has landed popular opinion where it is to- 
day. 
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II. Again it has to be asked, — Where are these 

Beings at present located ? Except that which is 

presently to be given, there is only one 

Immortals reply which seems in the least to recog- 

exiBtinFour ^ise the coi^ency of the question, and 
Dimensions 7 . . 

the need for giving it a serious answer. 

It is one which involves the belief in a Fourth 
Dimension. It is contended that, just as a two- 
dimension area forms merely a section of a solid 
of three dimensions ; so a three-dimensional state 
of things may represent only an analogous sort of 
section made in one of four dimensions. Further, 
it is not to be expected that every section shall give 
an exhaustive index of the contents of the body 
itself, since many portions of that body may include 
contents of which the section shows no trace. And 
so, to those whose ideas are confined to a three- 
dimension existence, there may be great realities 
lying, so to speak, away from the plane of their 
experience ; and these latter may be quite as real 
as anything we now can cognise : although our 
limited three-dimension faculties fail to cognise them. 
According, then, to this ingenious theory, there 
are an infinite number of spiritual realities, or 
perhaps it would be better to say, realities per- 
ceived by a higher order of faculty, to which our 
senses must be content to be for the present blind ; 
although that blindness need not compel us to 
throw doubt on the realities thus affirmed. Among 
such untestable realities would be placed most of 
the alleged phenomena of purely spiritual existence, 
and of these the locality of departed Beings would 
form one. Lost to our three dimensions, they have 
but moved along a fourth, and to our faculties they 
have become non-existent. The miraculous, too, it 
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may here be observed, has been with equal ingenuity 
placed on the same basis, since it is immediately 
shown that what would be miraculous in two dimen- 
sions only, is perfectly natural in a system of three, 
and the same relation may as well be looked for 
between a system of three dimensions and one of four. 

As to this very neat method of accounting for 
difficulties, it is to be observed that it accounts for 
too much, because there is no difficulty which it 
will not equally well explain. Against the theory 
itself there is little, perhaps nothing, to be urged, 
except indirectly. No objection is here to be raised 
against the reality of a fourth dimension, nor of a 
fifth. Certain it is that our senses apprise us of no 
hint of any such systems. But this, in the nature of 
the case, affords no conclusive negative evidence, 
since these same senses are admittedly limited, and 
thus are expressly ruled out of court. 

All that it is possible to reply is, that according to 
the theory thus advanced, the subjects affected by it 
are, one and all, taken clean out of the domain of 
human reason, which therefore can no longer be 
appealed to for decision, nor even for consent or 
dissent. It may be so. If that is the case, our 
powers are no further valid, and intellectually we, as 
human beings, shall have to abandon the whole 
inquiry, because we can have no ground on which 
either to believe or disbelieve. Cadit quccstio. 

Strictly speaking, belief is not a matter of choice. 
But it is a matter of choice what precise line of 
argument each reasoner adopts. And, if there 
remains such choice, it seems probable that most 
reasoners will prefer a line of thought in which their 
reason may be of some avail, to one in which it can 
be of none. 
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12. So far no reply, that can be considered satis- 
factory, has been offered to the question — Where 
Two data ^^^ ^^^ Immortals? It remains, then, in 
required for this chapter, to set forth the belief which 
on. ^jjj j^ ^j^^ succeeding chapters be deve- 

loped and applied. In doing so, two data are to be 
taken for granted, but they are data which probably 
no one will decline to admit. One is, that these 
Beings are realities, and therefore to be realised, 
and to be discussed with common sense, and not in 
that spirit of over-belief which conceals covert 
incredulity, and, when confronted with plain fact, 
straightway collapses, or takes refuge in a false 
reverence for the "unknown." 

The other postulate is, that these Beings, once 
taken for realities, are to be treated on the same 
level as other realities, and are to be reasoned about 
as subject to those laws, tendencies, and facts of 
Nature, which we find revealed in all else that is 
known to us. That is, they are not to be treated as 
something outside of Nature, and as reversing known 
natural laws, but as realities that form as truly a part 
of Nature as we do ourselves. 

It is beside the point to reply, that to thus realise 
Beings who are disembodied, and to treat them as 
real, is impossible, since our senses fail to reach 
these Beings ; they elude all our sense-faculties ; 
and equally elude all our powers of reason. Those 
who argue thus, merely indicate that their belief in 
a natural existence is, at bottom, not a real belief at 
all, but merely a conventional form of surface-words. 
For let us take a parallel case as an illustration. 
The interstellar ether equally eludes all our denser 
faculties, quite as truly as do the Beings we are 
speaking of. No one has seen it or heard it, or felt 
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it ; but it happens that, independently of the direct 
testimony of our senses, there is good and sufficient 
reason to believe in the real existence of this sub- 
stance. Therefore we accept it ; and not only so, 
but we apply to it a process of reasoning equally 
rigid, exact and natural, as is applicable to the 
common substances which we can see around us. 
By that process we are enabled to deduce, as to the 
nature and qualities of the ether, several conclusion^ 
which otherwise would never have been attained. 
These have been reached by the process of realising 
an abstraction, and then of applying to it our reason 
along quite natural lines. 

Now this position is quite unchanged when we 
come to discuss the nature and qualities of the 
Beings in question. We cannot detect their pre- 
sence by our senses, but we have independent 
reasons for believing that they exist ; and so we 
propose to treat this case in precisely the same way 
as the former one, and may hope to be as successful 
in the one case as in the other. 

" But," it is urged, " the parallel will not hold, 
because one case concerns matter and the other 
concerns spiritual existences." In reply, it need 
only be said that (i) the line of demarcation be- 
tween material and spiritual existence is not easy to 
draw ; and (2) that those who relegate spiritual 
existences to somewhere outside of Nature and 
Nature's laws, are, in the very act, confessing that 
they look on these existences as having no real place 
in Nature. That is, they have failed in our first 
requirement, that these existences should be duly 
realised. 

As to what these "independent reasons," lately 
referred to, actually are, it may be said that some of 



-♦ 
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them have been given already, and more will 
presently appear. When, however, it is recognised 
that, apart from such a belief, the hope of Immor- 
tality seems actually gone, and that, in accepting the 
belief in spirits, we have to account for their where- 
abouts, it will seem that, provisionally at least, 
enough independent reason has been assigned to 
make it worth while to pursue the inquiry further. 
The supposition then which is to be maintained is 
as follows. These Beings are as strictly natural 
Beings, and as truly subject to natural laws, as are 
human beings like ourselves. Yet, like the ether, 
they are imponderable ; like it, they can traverse 
grosser matter ; and like it, they can pass freely from 
world to world. Except for these facilities they 
are very much like ourselves. In matters mental, as 
distinguished from matters corporeal, their position 
and ours is exactly on the same basis. As to 
corporeal matters the ques^tion of " spiritual bodies " 
may well be deferred. St. Paul does certainly 
recognise these as realities, and here he is apparently 
at one with the Spiritualists of to-day. Other 
evidence might also be adduced. But at present 
the particular point need not occupy us, since it is 
their mental condition which concerns our present 
line of thought. 

13. Here, then, they are on the same footing as 

Man ; for like him they have intellects which are 

by no means unbounded or infinite, but 
Mental and •; . j j 1 . 

physical oi varymg powers and developments. 

attributes of These intellects, too, are just as truly 

Immortals. • i i_ i_ j 1 r 

gomg through a natural process of 

further development as are our own in this present 

stage of being. 
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The basis, then, is the same as ours ; but the level 
reached by them is a very different one to that 
attained by us. While, even among themselves, 
there exist nearly infinite gradations of variety in 
development, still, compared to the wisest of human 
beings, the least of these Immortals is something 
very exalted in wisdom. Nor has that wisdom been 
granted supernaturally, or by some miraculous flash 
of hght, communicated to them after what we call 
death ; it accrues as the result of a lengthy experi- 
ence, and is acquired by all the methods, patient, 
laborious, and even painful, with which we arc 
acquainted in this life. The main difference will be 
that what of knowledge can well be attained in some 
seventy years of existence, may easily be far trans- 
cended by the accumulations of seventy centuries. 
Much, too, of ripeness, and width of view, will have 
been acquired through the possession of enormously 
larger powers of making observation, and of verify- 
ing results. And so it may easily be understood 
that, compared to a race with powers such as our 
own, these Immortals may well seem as veritable 
gods. Yet, like ourselves, they are on a perfectly 
natural plane, and, like ourselves, finite, and there- 
fore not infallible. 

And how is all this known ? Has any one of 
these Beings been met with, or reported to have 
been met with ? It may be answered that they have 
been reported as met with, and this on several very 
important occasions, and the reason why they are no 
longer met with will presently appear.^ Besides 
this, they have in many ways left traces of inter- 
course with our race. 

' The testimony of Spiritualists is not here overlooked ; but 
it is thought simpler to pass it over for the present. 
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Just at present, however, we will regard the ques- 
tion a priori, and consider what Nature's methods 
point to, and what we should therefore be prepared 
to expect. Now of Nature's methods continuity is 
certainly one, and perhaps the most prominent of 
all. With this principle duly kept in view, it will be 
possible to deduce the result by a simple and obvious 
process. And since there seems no other way of 
giving any intelligible account of these Beings, or of 
their whereabouts, it would be unjust to deny the 
use of our reasoning faculties along the only road 
which is open to them. 

This principle of "continuity" provides the 
answer both to the question of where these 
existences actually are, and the other question 
as to how they are engaged, and what their work 
consists of. 

14. To take the second point first : there can be 
no doubt that just as Nature abhors a vacuum in 
The Work of P^ysics, SO she abhors a vacuum in vital 
the immor- energies. The expression about " abhor- 
*"^' ring a vacuum" is, as Comte pointed 

out, misleadingly metaphysical, as attributing to a 
personified Nature emotions which she has never 
experienced. Yet, at the present day, no one can be 
ignorant of the actual meaning of the dictum ; and, 
indeed, even allowing in strictness the force of 
Comte's objection, yet if for " Nature " we read 
" Nature's Author " the words may, for all we know, 
be quite literally true. Certain it is, at any rate, that 
Nature's economy refuses to admit of powers that 
are disused. Such powers, as we observe in the life 
of this world, are destined to fade, shrivel, and pass 
away. Nature cannot suffer them long to survive, 
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but decides that they shall shortly disappear from 
off the face of the Earth. 

But, in the cases now being considered, there are 
involved a whole set of mental powers which have 
become highly developed both by thought, practice, 
and experience, more highly indeed than could have 
been the case during any previous stage of existence. 
On the ground, then, of the appalling waste of force 
involved in the annihilation of these powers, we 
assume their survival into an after-life. If so, in 
what way, and to what degree, should we expect 
those powers to be utilised ? 

Orthodoxy asserts that these powers do survive, 
but, strange to say, they are not utilised at all, but 
completely disused, for the time being if not per- 
manently. For, apparently, the mental powers 
themselves, along with their owners, are destined 
first of all to pass hundreds or thousands of years in 
an utter paralysis of sensibility, which is usually 
depicted by a sleep. And even subsequently, we 
can hear of no employment being allotted to these 
able and mature spirits, save a round of tedious 
engagements affording no proper scope for their 
energies. 

Such a monstrous waste of resource as is here 
involved is surely incredible, when we remember 
Nature's universal economy of her means ; and still 
more incredible when we consider the violent 
break, or want of continuity,, thus supposed between 
this after state of existence and that which preceded 
it, and was supposed to form a preparation for it. 

In deciding the lot of a man, or set of men, can 
one imagine a Rhadamanthine judge who should 
say : " You have lived a valuable life, you have 
well used your best powers, you have fulfilled the 

8 
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conditions, and you are worthy of another life. 
You shall have it. But now you are to go to sleep, 
and disuse your powers for five hundred years. 
When you wake again it will be on a scene quite 
different from anything you know of, and in quite 
other conditions ; and so all your powers and 
experience, if not already forgotten, will there be 
quite useless and lost to Nature ? " 

And is there no alternative to such a wanton and 
careless waste of what is, in itself, the most rare and 
precious commodity known of ? There is an 
alternative, and it consists merely, as already 
indicated, in making Nature go on as she has 
begun, and not break off abruptly, and adopt a 
quite opposite method. 

Heretofore she has arranged, that the powers that 
exert themselves are those which are to reach 
upwards towards perfection. Hereafter, what can 
she arrange but that this same law shall still obtain ? 
The Beings therefore who have survived the great 
change will be, and are, provided with real and 
ample scope for all their energies, both speculative 
and also practical. Not only so, but the subject on 
which these energies are to exert themselves will be 
a congenial subject, and one where previously 
gathered knowledge and local experience is still of 
value, and where memories and associations may 
add the force of a personal interest. 

15. This opens up the question of locality. 

Where are these existences ? In general terms it 

_ , . must obviously be affirmed, that they 

Reply to 1 . i ' \ . , 

"Where are are m real existence m astronomical 

I^^g^^®'" space, there being nowhere else to 

locate then). As to what precise part of 
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the Universe they occupy, no one need pretend to 
determine with any precision, since the Beings in 
question are believed able to transfer themselves 
through space at will. But as to their distribution 
something may safely be inferred from the fore- 
going. 

Where should they be, except where their life's 
experience and interest fits them for best action ? 
In Nature we find function and structure are corre- 
lated ; and nothing is chosen to do work which is 
not adapted to do it. By way of parable, let us 
suppose that a Government of this country should 
decide on appointing a distinguished University 
Professor of Greek as President of the Board of 
Trade, or else an eminent purveyor of pickles as 
Chief Inspector of Schools. It is possible that cer- 
tain murmurs might arise as to loss of efi&ciency 
combined with waste of power. Or, again, suppose 
a representative were sent to South Africa, whose 
sole experience had lain in Birmingham, or one to 
Canada who was only acquainted with the Tropics. 
What would critics say as to " efficiency " ? 

But much as ministers should be revered, it is 
not possible to think that their wisdom transcends 
that of the ruling powers of the Universe. Unless 
this is so, no one can imagine intelligences being 
set to do any sort of work, except that particular 
sort of work which they are best fitted to do. 

And what would each particular race of 
Immortals be naturally best suited for ? One 
obvious fact is, that each individual would retain 
special interest in the locality, or the planet, from 
which he had his origin : and there is no doubt 
that work is likely to be done much better, when 
done con amove. But another fact, still more 
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cogent, is that nowhere else would his experiences 
or his general knowledge be completely trustworthy, 
and therefore, nowhere else valuable. For instance, 
it is easy to imagine beforehand that, on being 
suddenly transferred to Mars, or to a globe much 
more distant, many of our mundane conclusions 
would have to be reversed, which would render 
human beings useless, at any rate in the capacity of 
guides or leaders. 

All this then would point to the plain conclusion, 
that the work of each class of Immortals is laid for 
the most part in the sphere where their former 
experience and interest renders that work most 
efficient. And that work ? As to its more precise 
nature, more will be said in the next chapter. 
Suffice it here, that it is a work which involves 
constant vigilance, and much exercise of judgment ; 
and along with that, as concerns this Earth, an 
almost infinite patience with human blindness, 
frailty, and perversity. 

It will for the present be enough, if it is agreed 
that, as stewards or underlords, these Beings are 
the actual arbiters of our destiny as a race ; that 
they are responsible to the Overlord for their 
treatment of that race, but that, subject to the 
Supreme Court of Appeal, it may go hard with that 
race should it reject offers made by them in good 
faith ; although the difficulty of comprehending the 
offer would of course be taken fully into account. 

There cannot, however, exist in any community 
more than a single working chief of any one depart- 
ment ; though there may be an actual or nominal 
chief who does not take part in the daily routine, 
although he may intervene in case of need. Such, 
as is thought from Nature and from " revelation,'' is 
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the state of the case as concerns the moral govern- 
ment of this world, and of other worlds that are on 
a similar footing. If we believe that the Immortals 
are the actual and immediate agents of Government, 
i.e., the holders of power with whom we have to do, 
we cannot suppose that our immediate supervision is 
in the eye of the Deity Himself. For rule is not 
really and genuinely deputed unless the prime ruler 
himself retires from his tenure of office, and leaves 
it to be occupied by his deputies. Without such 
retirement, the deputyship would cease to be bond 
fide, and the position of the subordinate in authority 
would become untenable, from the want of 
confidence displayed by his superior. It appears, 
therefore, that the Bible had a deeper meaning than 
lies on the surface, in the passage where we read 
that on the completion of the work of Creation 
"God rested from all the work which He had 
created and made." 

In what follows it will be supposed that an 
arrangement has been made, since some prehistoric 
epoch, which will continue in the future for some 
indefinite period, by which the immediate moral 
control of this, and similar worlds, has been 
placed in the hands of the Beings who, here and 
hereinafter, will be described as the " Universe 
Brotherhood," or more briefly, the " Immortals," 



CHAPTER V 

THE " IMMORTALS " AND THE BIBLE 

I. As the " Immortals" brought the Bible to light, 

so the Bible brings " Immortality " to light. That 

is the proposition which is to be made 

theimmor- good. The proposition is twofold, be- 

taiB stand or cause its two articles of belief must 
fall together. ^ , r ^^ j. xi 

stand or fall together. 

In connection with this particular view of Bible 
origins, the term " revelation " has been used with 
inverted commas, since the sense we propose to 
read into the term differs from that which it 
commonly bears. But since a revelation from the 
Immortals is still a revelation, and may be one 
amply sufficient for the needs of Mankind, the 
inverted commas will henceforth be dispensed 
with. 

The Bible, then, it is to be shown, depends for 
its authority, as well as for its origin, not on the 
immediate inspiration of Deity, but on the mediate 
action of the " Immortals." But our knowledge of 
that action, and even our confidence in the existence 
of these Immortals, would not have been attained 
apart from the messages that are contained in the 
Bible. The two beliefs must stand or fall together. 
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2. There is, however, an objection which will 
at once suggest itself to the mind of the reader. 

Objection as ^^ ^^^^ ^^^ — Does not this involve 
to arguing in something very like the fallacy which 
a circle. logicians call arguing in a circle ? If 

the Bible is first of all made to depend for its credit 
on the "Immortals"; and then, in their turn, the 
"Immortals" are made to depend on the Bible, 
this is surely a fair specimen of that circular 
argument, in which either term can be taken 
indifferently, as ground or as inference, and in 
which both the one and the other are apt to 
collapse, like two cripples or drunkards who are 
trying in vain to support each other. 

A moment's examination will show that it is not 
so. Independently of the mutual relations between 
these factors in the problem, we have two sets of 
outside facts on which to base our beliefs about 
them. We have the fact of the Bible itself ; and 
that is at least something which requires accounting 
for ; and we have the facts which support the actual 
existence of " Immortals," apart from any con- 
sideration of the Bible. 

3. Let us examine the position to which these 
facts will bring us. And firstly as to the collection 

that is called the " Bible." 
facte^*^ ^^ It will be readily admitted that, apart 

concerning from the supposition just now offered, 

this book presents mankind with diffi- 
culties which have hitherto been found insuperable. 
That they have been so found is assured by the 
voluminous mass of special pleading, and learned 
obscurantism, which the plain exigencies of the 
case, in the maintenance of a hopeless position, 
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have called forth ; as well as by the stern determi- 
nation with which one Church, and that a 
particularly far-seeing one (though unscrupulous 
as to its means), has rigidly refused access to these 
very volumes, on account of the difi&culties therein 
contained, which, it is considered, are likely to 
carry the unwary layman out of his depth, and lead 
to the utter shipwreck of his faith. On the ordinary 
lines, and in defect of further light, the diffi- 
culties in the way of a thorough, but free, advocacy 
of the Bible are so enormous, in fact so hopeless, 
that no one is surprised when the most astute 
defenders of the Faith refuse any open discussion. 
It is chiefly from this body that the advocates of 
that strange double-minded belief come, for which 
Mr. Mallock has constituted himself the champion. 
And this is only what might have been expected. 

We have, then, the Bible as a great fact, but it 
presents difficulties. Some there are who would 
have us cut the Gordian knot by throwing the Bible 
entirely aside, and leaving it altogether out of 
account. But, to an open-minded person, this 
course is no more possible than the course of the 
opposite extreme of thought is possible. The Bible 
is a fact that cannot be put aside, and refused 
consideration. "Examine the Bible," it has been 
well said, "as you examine any other book, and 
you will end by concluding that it is unlike any 
other book." There is something about it that is 
not found in any other human compilation, some- 
thing which if it is not human, must be superhuman. 
Until the Bible itself can be got rid of, no other 
conclusion is possible. 

So far, men have unhesitatingly accounted for the 
phenomenon of the Bible, by ascribing it to the 
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direct action of the Deity Himself. Probably it 
was the best account of it which, from the light 
they possessed, was open to them. To our fore- 
fathers, ignorant as they were of any extended 
scheme of existence, ignorant too of the facts of 
science, and quite lacking in the critical faculty, it 
was far the best thing which could happen, that, 
by some means or other, they should be induced to 
accept the Bible, and to act upon its teachings. 
Its real credentials, unintelligible as they were 
to them, mattered very little ; but certain truths, 
and much solid teaching, it was necessary that they 
should assimilate. And so to some extent they did ; 
and to the extent they did so they reaped large 
benefit ; though a very large part of the Bible 
teaching was, by them, either ignored, or misunder- 
stood, or warped to quite other issues. Something 
of benefit, and something of joy and hope, it was 
impossible that they should miss ; some rays of 
light did strike home, and humanity was the better 
for them. 

But now the ages of ignorance are gone, or 
going, and it is already seen that the Bible may 
abide on its old pedestal no longer. The Bible, it 
would seem, has its contradictions, nay, it has its 
downright mistakes and blunders. Special pleaders 
have done what they could, and with the best 
intentions, but it has been in vain ; the time for all 
that kind of thing has gone by, and now there is 
need of plain speaking. 

The Bible is*not infallible, indeed it is sometimes 
actually wrong. It is needless here to prove this, 
and it would be a task both tedious and distasteful. 
But it must plainly be recognised and admitted. 

What, then, becomes of the Divine origin of the 
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Bible ? It is gone, and along with it the infallibility 
dictum. That the work of God should contain 
contradictions or mistakes is unthinkable. On 
either hand, then, it seems as if we poor human 
beings were doomed to be foiled and perplexed. 

The Bible is a fact. It cannot be ^ascribed to 
Deity. It cannot be ascribed to Man. It cannot 
be thrown aside. Being an absolute fact, and not 
one to be got over, it must be accounted for in 
some way. No wonder there is sore perplexity. 

So much for the first set of facts which redeem 
us from the charge of arguing in a circle. 

4. And now for the second set of facts. (In what 
follows our appeal is only made to those who hold 
the belief of immortality, and con- 
facts concarn- sequently of '* Immortals." Materialists, 

ing the ^ho have no belief in immortality, will 

" ImmortalB." , . , , . xi 

long smce have parted company with 

us, and fallen off.) 

To those who believe in immortality these facts 
assume a position of vital moment, since they 
support a belief, in comparison with which all other 
tenets must take quite a secondary place. The 
hope of the future has become the faith of their 
lives ; and, if that were taken away, life itself would 
possess little value, or even meaning, and the 
generations of humanity would come to be regarded 
but as the leaves of last autumn. The facts we now 
deal with are, that a belief in immortality does 
possess men, and that this belief is precious to 
them. 

And yet, so far as can be seen, no trace of 
Immortality, or of Immortals, can be found in 
telescope, or microscope, or test-tube. Possibly 
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they have gone away and left no sign, no hint, 
that they do really exist. Perhaps they do not exist, 
and life, if there is no help for it, must be lived bare 
and meaningless. Yet, even so, there is the under- 
lying fact of the very yearning itself, which must be 
correlative of something. 

But what if they have left signs and tokens, so 
that there is no occasion for despondency ? Some 
definite tokens at a very early period they certainly 
did leave. 

So much then for this second set of facts. There 
is an undeniable belief in after existence ; there is 
undeniably a longing to realise the belief ; and there 
are symptoms on which the belief may fairly be 
based. 

5. And yet Mankind is dissatisfied, and quite 
reasonably dissatisfied. For, admitting all the 

stated grounds of belief, it yet is, to 
^^h^d^^ say the least, very strange, if it is not 
vanish when utterly unaccountable, that whatever 
SgeSier signs may have been granted in ages 

long gone by, yet now, for hundreds and 
even thousands of years, no communication has 
passed the grave, no jot of aid to faith has been 
vouchsafed, no single voice has been raised from 
the other side, to sustain the belief in all that was 
most precious. And these hundreds of recent years 
are those in which history has been more than hear- 
say or myth, and when there has existed the chance 
of fair sifting and rigid inquiry. So again the out- 
look becomes darkened, and the sceptical mood 
is apt to prevail. Until the real clue is found, such 
must be the position in which human reason finds 
itself. 
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Although, then, these two sets of external facts 
exempt the reasoning adopted from any suspicion 
of arguing in a circle, still, taken separately, either 
of them leaves Mankind perplexed, dissatisfied, and 
distressed. 

Immortality and the Bible stand or fall together ; 
since each of them fully explains the difficulties 
connected with the other which, otherwise, are 
unexplained. So long as we fail to put facts to- 
gether, to view them in the light of each other, so 
long shall we fail to reach a solution. Externally, 
we are between two difficulties. If, internally, we 
find both difficulties are set at rest, we have logically 
a right to our belief. 

Supposing there has been left a document, which 
has to do with some cause celedre, then the internal 
evidence of that document will certainly be investi- 
gated. Such a document there appears to be in the 
case at issue. The internal evidence of this docu- 
ment therefore has to be weighed and examined, 
and if, on fair inquiry, it be found to establish such 
a harmony as that to which outside evidence had 
already furnished a presumption, then the case 
appears conclusive. 

6. In order to understand the Bible to any good 
purpose, it is necessary to remember the conditions 
The Bible and ^^ ^^^ production. Most of all, it is 
tiie"iiiimor- necessary to take into account, as has 
togethaf^^ very briefly been done already, the aims 
and objects which the Immortals, such 
of them as visited the Earth, were employed to 
bring about. 

The human race may have been evolved, or it 
may have been created ready-made. For the present 
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it matters not which. But, at a particular period, 
our nascent race had come definitely into separate 
existence, so as to be distinguished from other races 
by its superior intelligence ; and it then, if not 
previously, became the care of " angels,'' that is, of 
course, of " Immortal Beings." At that epoch, the 
earliest aim seems to have been to impart some 
needful information, especially as to the arts of life, 
involving an early and rude civilisation, such as an 
infant race was capable of. Of so much as this 
there are certain traces in the Bible itself, such as 
the notices that are given of Jabal, Jubal, and Tubal 
Cain ; but the hints are not many, as the writers of 
the books of the Bible must have belonged to a later 
date, when this preliminary teaching was already a 
thing of the past. As previously indicated, however, 
it is chiefly archaeology which here comes forward 
to throw a light on those remote epochs. 

It is found {teste Dr. Budge of the British 
Museum, and others of equal authority passim), 
that on reaching backwards for some two or three 
thousand years, and even at the present day, we are 
confronted with races in a condition of savagery 
that makes them scarcely superior to the brutes. 
Penetrating still further backwards for some ten or 
twelve thousand years — and with these ages the most 
recent antiquarian discoveries are concerned — it is 
found that a quite surprisingly high level existed, 
both of constructive power, and of social institu- 
tions, and that the backward line of direction points 
upward rather than downward. 

Now this must mean an interference with the 
order of Evolution, and an interference from 
without. And with so much as this Mr. Mallock 
and Professor Ward agree, when the former quotes 
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the latter in his assertion, that "if in the cosmic 
process there has been any interference at any time, 
it was an interference that took place before the 
process began, and not during it." 

If then it be admitted, both on theory and from 
observation, that such interference actually took 
place, it seems no great step in advance to ascribe 
that interference to the action of the Immortals. 
So at least it will here be assumed. 

This much, however, though necessary, was 
merely preliminary. The main and central object 
must have been to give, not mere material, or even 
social, instruction, but to ground the race on a 
sound moral and intellectual basis ; to notice the 
readiness with which the teachings given to it took 
root in the virgin soil ; to assist even in inducing 
them to take root by timely interference ; and finally 
to mark whether their moral gospel had been 
practically accepted by the race as a whole, or 
whether it had been rejected, and Mankind were 
living up to quite other standards. 

Implicitly, this gospel was not only a rule of life. 
Along with this, an offer of " sonship " had been 
made ; and, along with sonship, brotherhood with 
the Immortals, and the prospect of Immortality. 
But explicitly, it was, at that stage of knowledge and 
receptivity, quite premature to speak words which 
would carry no meaning, or express ideas which 
could not be understood. The question then was 
necessarily narrowed down to this, — Not, would the 
race accept sonship and a share with the Immortals, 
but would they live the life, as recommended and 
advised ? And in case they failed to pass the test, 
as fail they did, and that decidedly, then the offer, 
never entirely withdrawn, was to be superseded by 
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a different course of treatment, until experience 
of life should have taught mankind, and failures 
should have warned them, and so things might 
at length be ready for a second, or renewed, general 
offer of sonship and immortality. 

Before going further, stress must be laid on one 
point. The Immortals, we suppose, had the grant 
of the sonship of God, and the brotherhood with 
themselves (and consequently of immortality), at 
their own disposal, according to their discretion. 
Rut in the exercise of that discretion there came a 
very grave responsibility. Therefore they, in their 
wisdom, would be far from wishing hastily to ex- 
clude a race on account of its early failures ; or to 
deprive it of opportunities of coming to a better 
mind. And even in case these opportunities were 
never utilised, still, though the race temporarily 
failed, it was not deserving of penalties ; not, at any 
rate, until it had reached riper years, and attained 
greater knowledge and responsibility. During its 
infancy there could be no such thing as moral 
guilt ; and even if it had proved profitless, it could 
but die. There was no penalty, but the simple loss 
of immortality. 

7. So much as to what was to be expected ; as to 

what actually happened we may refer to the record 

that is given in the Book of Genesis. 
Frelixuinaxy « 1 1 1 
action of Arts had been conferred upon the youth- 

"^™^J*»iS'" ful brood ; so had moral advice. Thus 

the race was tested. And nearly the first 

thing we read is, that it had failed to pass the test. 

The Tree of the Knowledge (Science) of Good and 

Evil had over-tempted them, and they had yielded. 

It was, in a certain sense, a tree to be desired to 
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make them wise, but wise to their undoing. The 
offer of brotherhood stood till then. But what 
followed ? In due course there came the natural 
consequences. But pre-eminently this, that there 
and then the Tree of Life was put out of their power : 
" lest he put forth his hand and take of the tree of 
life, and eat, and live for ever." And so the offer of 
immortality was withdrawn. 

It was to be made again, and yet again, only the 
same continued caution would be needful. The 
development of the human race was not despaired 
of, it was only postponed. 

And thus we come to the educational measures 
provisionally adopted. Sonship, Brotherhood, and 
Immortality were, for the present, gone. It was 
veritably what might be called a " Fall of Man." It 
was a fall from sonship into servitude. Still the 
race, though blinded, must have its fair chances. It 
must take its own way, work out its own results, 
and be judged in the fulness of time. But it must 
not do so without a guide. That guide was given, 
not once, but many times. From age to age the 
guidance came, sometimes it was listened to, but 
oftener it was disregarded. Still the voices were 
not silenced. It is as a result of all these voices 
combined that we have the wonderful compilation 
which is called the Bible. 

It has been said that the race must take its own 
way, and work out its own results. So far as can 
be seen there has been no compulsion. In case 
mankind preferred to attempt some other system of 
life they were permitted to do so, and that without 
incurring displeasure. Immortals might know per- 
fectly well the true system of life, but mere pre- 
scription is no educational method. Let humanity 
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learn for itself, it may be through much labour, and 
suffering, and failure, still let it learn, in the only 
way in which learning is possible, by trying and 
bitter experience. As we have seen, mankind had 
chosen its way at a very early period. It had 
chosen the system of the Science of Good and Evil. 
Therefore that system must be adopted, and worked 
out to the bitter end. And meanwhile, until the 
race had learnt its lesson, sonship gave place to 
servitude, and all higher offers were held in 
abeyance. 

8. The Bible, then, is for the most part written 
on the understanding that the " System of Good 
and Evil " is the system actually in 
the^Bibie vogue, and that this system is to be pro- 
visionally accepted, and made the best 
of. Let mankind try for itself. Even on that foot- 
ing, supposing only men will listen to and follow 
advice, there is no need for the race to meet with 
utter disaster. Rules are all along provided which, 
if observed, will serve mankind practically well. 
But sonship and all its privileges have to be fore- 
gone ; and now the Deity is treated as Lord or 
King, and not as Father ; mankind are not dealt 
with as sons, but as humble servants, on the lines 
of slaves. Should they prove obedient in service, 
they would not want for commendation, but it 
would be service, or slavery, and not sonship. That 
is reserved for brighter days. Metaphorically speak- 
ing, Eden is left behind, and Man's and Woman's 
uphill life of toil and slavery begins. They had 
chosen their lot, but nevertheless faithful obedience 
along their chosen line would lead to happiness, in 
its own degree. 

9 
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The Bible, then, or the former portion of it, is 
the book^of directions which is to conduct Mankind, 
if they will but obey it, to a measure of real well- 
being. Here, however, it is necessary to avoid some 
misunderstandings. The Bible contains a message, 
indeed many messages, and these chiefly refer to the 
provisional system. But it is not confined to those 
messages. Not unfrequently there break out 
brighter lights in anticipation ; lights which point 
to a hope of the future ; voices which seem to ring 
the keynote, and dominant, of sonship and brother- 
hood. They are the messages usually, and very 
fitly, described as Messianic ; although it is fair to 
say that many passages are set down as anticipative 
which will very doubtfully bear that construction. 
But that this great message, of a brighter hope for 
the future, does recur constantly it is impossible for 
us to doubt. 

9. Besides this, however, there occur in the Old 

Testament constant interludes and episodes. There 

is undoubtedly much of a merely infor- 

^i?^- mative or anecdotal character : much too 
legenas. ' . 

of the nature of a connected narrative, m 
which it is difficult to distinguish between the 
mythical, or legendary, and the purely historical. 
And here it is fair to say, that no one is obliged to 
identify these accounts with what is commonly 
called " inspiration," that is, with the action of the 
Immortals. In the utter confusion which must 
have prevailed, during long ages when there was 
little, if any, literary capacity, it is only too easy to 
understand how rolls of manuscript that were re- 
garded as venerable (from whatever source they 
were in fact derived), should have become so inex- 
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tricably confused that no subsequent age (certainly 
not that of the General Councils of the Early Chris- 
tian Church) was competent to disentangle them. 
But criticism is long, while space is short. Suffice 
it to say, that in what follows we are not bound to 
attribute to the Immortals accounts which appear 
either unwholesome, or for any good reason in- 
credible (cf. for instance, certain details in the story 
of Balaam). 

10. No countenance is here to be given to any 
rash or shallow rejections. Probably there is no 

mv ^« portion of the entire collection which has 
Tne seven ^ . •it 

days of furnished the hasty objector with such 
Genesis. ready matter of attack as that presented 
by the opening passage of Genesis, in which is 
described the process of cosmogony. 

And yet it is just there that the authorship of a 
superhuman mind appears to be more indisputable 
than almost anywhere else. For the coincidence of 
the account with the facts of geology is something 
quite too remarkable to be easily got rid of. So 
that what is a very weak point for pure literalism is 
an overpoweringly strong point for the position 
here contended for. That position is, not that the 
account was scientifically correct, nor even that it 
was accurate, but that it was all that the infant race, 
at the time of writing, could possibly have under- 
stood ; and that occurrences were presented in a 
way that would suit their eyes, but not in the terms 
of objective facts, because these, being astronomical, 
would lie beyond their ken. All we have reason to 
demand is that, substantially, the sequence of crea- 
tion or of evolution, should be duly observed. 

Strange to say, this is precisely what has been 
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given us. It can matter nothing, in this connec- 
tion, that in a magazine duel between the late Mr. 
Gladstone and the late Professor Huxley, certain 
reams were written as to whether a particular genus 
or species did actually precede or follow another. 

Even supposing that we are to ascribe an easy 
victory to the Professor, still allowing so much 
would make very little difference in the general 
statement, that on the whole fishes, in the order of 
appearance, preceded birds. 

But this being granted, it is inconceivable that, 
during any but quite recent times, merely human 
knowledge could have, even roughly, assigned the 
true order of precedence. It is inconceivable, 
because no limited area of geological examination 
would afford wide enough data ; and because 
geology was itself undreamed of, and its processes 
were altogether alien to the early oriental mind. « 

No alternative explanation can be given but that 
of mere coincidence. But the abstract probability 
of any one, on mere conjecture, hitting upon the 
correct order of the seven days of creation is just 
I in 5,040. This will not do. 

It follows, with as much certainty as is generally 
attainable, that superhuman interference did take 
place in giving this account. But if Deity Himself 
had been directly engaged in the matter, it would 
not be too much to suppose, that the perfection of 
the work would have been such as to exempt it 
even from the shallow cavil that it has undergone. 

What is very noteworthy too about this most 
surprising series is its conclusion. After the 
triumphs of God's creative power, which were all 
" very good," it is not stated, as one would expect, 
that God proceeds to govern His Creation. That 
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would naturally be looked for. It is expressly 
stated that He retired from action. "God rested." 
Who, then, went on with the work ? Who but His 
vicegerents ? 

II. To return to our subject proper, that of the 
composite character of the Bible. Forming as it 

does the entire extant early literature of 
com^Btte. ^ people, it may be expected to comprise 

a wide variety. Besides history and 
mythology, there is the element of poetry, specula- 
tive, descriptive, national, and patriotic. Even a 
love-song, incongruous as it may seem, finds its 
place. And the numerous quaint and pathetic 
cameos met with in the Bible pages have a wonder- 
ful power in giving lifelike pictures of these primi- 
tive times. 

Not easily separable from these foreign elements, 
though quite distinct in character, are found two 
discontinuous threads of teaching. Throughout the 
whole, and not only in the writings of the Prophets 
technically so called, there is almost everywhere 
discernible the prophetic note, pointing hopefully 
forwards and onwards to recovery and sonship in 
some bright day of the future. And throughout it 
too runs the stern practical lesson of the imme- 
diate life of the day, the day of servants, not of 
sons, of servants who are often forgetful, disobe- 
dient, and even disloyal, and therefore a message 
pervaded unavoidably by a tone of menace and 
retribution. 

How it came about, that the unessential elements 
previously described have become mingled with 
what may be called the message proper of the 
writings, n^ed not now b^ discussed. It may have 
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been by deliberate design, or it may have been by a 
gradual process of accidental accretion, or even by 
the combined working of both causes. However 
this may prove to be, it is certain that, in what has 
been described as the message proper (the message 
for the future, and the message for the then present), 
is to be found the essence of the teachings, designed 
for the provisional safeguard of the race, and for its 
eventual restitution, when the veil should be 
removed. 

Here then is the area in which we have to look 
for the voice of the Immortals. For the present it 
will be well to eliminate the remaining portions, 
with the object both of restricting a scope already 
wide enough, and also of obviating the need to 
encounter any doubts which may occur as to 
authorship, or genuineness. Such restriction being 
made, our ground is sufficiently clear. 

12. Something, however, must be premised as to 
the nature of the messages, and the general method 

chosen for imparting them, 
difficulties. The error of taking for figurative what 

is literal, and for literal what is figurative 
has already been referred to. It may be that to 
unerringly distinguish between the two was and is a 
somewhat difficult task, and particularly was it so 
during ages when the critical faculty, along with the 
needful collateral knowledge needful for its exercise, 
were both in abeyance. This partly accounts for 
the chaos of opinion that is to be met with to-day. 

In the case before us, however, the matter is 
simplified. For in the very nature of this case, 
many of the ideas which had to be conveyed must 
fiave been conveyed in a figurative form^ for th^ 
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simple reason that, if they had been put Hterally, no 
human being could have understood a word of* the 
teaching, either then, or till thousands of years later. 
There are many passages which deal with matters 
quite transcending the then-existing powers of the 
human mind, and as to these passages, it is quite 
safely assumed that they are allegorical, and not 
literal. 

There remain a large range of passages in which 
no one is positively bound to resort to the symbo- 
lical interpretation. But here the critical faculty 
is called into play. With respect to these it is well 
to indicate the line we propose to take. It will be 
that of adopting the soundest of all canons of 
criticism, viz., to accept every statement as one of 
literal fact, except where there is abundant evidence 
to the contrary. 

13. As a case in point, it will be noticed that a 
simple and literal interpretation has been given to 
the statement, that on the seventh day 
*'God rested from His work which He 
had made'* (a statement which is twice repeated 
within a few lines), the inference being, not that a 
period of anarchy followed, but that while God 
rested His rule was carried on by His deputies. 

The alternative view either attaches an absurdly 
childish import to the literal words, in the sense of 
Deity becoming wearied (the irreverence is not 
ours) ; or else the expression is accepted in a 
merely typical sense, as having no reality in itself, 
but as bearing on ultra-Sabbatical tendencies which 
did not arise till a comparatively late period. This 
means, to the eye of the critic, that the passage was 
probably foisted into the text during decadent ages, 
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in order to lend support to the then prevalent school 
of thd Hebrew doctors. 

But surely no such lowering view of the passage 
is necessary. As concerns authority for the keeping 
of a seventh day of rest, it happens that the literal 
interpretation lends itself much more conclusively to 
this good lesson, than does any attempt to refine it 
away. To be true to the canon decided on, there is 
no choice but to accept the words as literal, and not 
either figurative or typical. 

14. Another important case in point is furnished 
by the continual use of the plural in describing the 
power, or powers, who ruled this Earth. 
^nesiB^"^^ In this connection such plurals are con- 
stantly met with. Thus we read, " one 
of us " (" lest the man become as one of us to know 
good and evil ") ; also, *' let us make man " ; again, 
'' go to, let us go down, and there confound their 
language " ; and elsewhere we read of " the sons of 
God " who sang together. 

Now the notion does not seem likely to commend 
itself to any unbiassed mind, that in these passages 
we have adumbrations of the doctrine of the Trinity; 
in spite of the fact that ex parte special-pleaders have 
often placed such an artificial meaning upon them. 
For in their natural meaning ''one of us" would 
seem to imply not so much one of three as one of 
a company. Besides, in the very text of the 
Athanasian Creed itself, we are expressly ** for- 
bidden by the Catholic religion to say. There be 
three Gods, or three Lords." And this, too, not- 
withstanding that support is supposed to be found 
for the doctrine in the " three men " (Gen. xviii. 2) 
who on one occasion visited Abraham ; where, if 
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the Deity is referred to, the interdict of the Catholic 
religion has been infringed, and the Creed is more 
correct than the Bible. 

But it seems to the writer that no one who is not 
set upon making out a case will care to further 
pursue this line of thought, since he will be struck 
by its alien tone amid these early Surroundings. 
Rather will he turn to a more real and obvious 
meaning wherever these repeated plurals occur. 
That obvious meaning plainly suggests the Brother- 
hood of the Immortals and their action. 

In all the above passages, then, and so far as is 
possible throughout, the sound rule will be observed, 
that where a literal meaning lies on the surface no 
figurative or typical meaning need be sought for. 

15. But, as has been seen, in many places this is 
not possible, because the audience, at the time it was 

addressed, was only capable of taking in 
^^'T^*^® a pictorial presentation of things beyond 

its ken. We are therefore quite prepared 
to find that here fable and parable are freely resorted 
to, and have to be as freely interpreted ; that mystic 
numbers are employed such as three, seven, or 
twelve, all conveying definite meanings to the 
initiated; and even that sacred buildings, con- 
structed on plans prescribed from superhuman 
sources, contained in their various parts and pro- 
portions quite varied cryptic messages, messages 
that are only to be deciphered by studious research. 
At this time of day it is clear that no one in his 
senses would select means like these, for the 
communication of knowledge ; it would be as futile 
as it is foreign to our modern tone of thought. But 
we have to consider not what man is now, but what 
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he was then ; and whether such methods were not, 
in fact, most in keeping with those times. If they 
seem so, then, however uncongenial the task of 
deciphering them may be, it is still for us to under- 
take it. 

The difficulty so to be encountered suggests 
another characteristic peculiarity of these writings. 
There is no doubt at all that, so far from the Bible 
being a book quite easy to understand, it presents 
nearly endless problems and difficulties; and no one, 
save from wilful blindness, will pretend that it is 
otherwise. 

It is thought that the system here adopted 
minimises difficulties, and renders one class of 
knowledge not incompatible with other knowledge 
of another class. But it does not pretend to remove 
the difficulties themselves, since they appear to have 
been placed of set purpose where they are. 

These difficulties are of various kinds, which need 
not now be detailed. There are very apparent con- 
tradictions or inconsistencies ; there are dark sayings ; 
there are cryptic problems ; there are puzzles of 
nearly every kind placed there, to all appearance, 
with some deliberate object. The question is, why 
are they placed there ? 

On the basis here assumed the answer is plain, 
though there is no other system which, so far as the 
writer is aware, has attempted to account for the fact. 

i6. Assuming the rule of the Immortals, and that 
these writings were a part of their work, it would be 
inteuectuai ^^^^^ main object to ascertain, as con- 
training a cerns Humanity, whether the race would 
chief Object ultimately fail of immortality, or be 
deemed worthy to achieve it. Now obedience is 
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much, indeed very much more than has yet been 
yielded by Man, but a dog-like obedience is not 
everything. For when it comes to be decided 
whether a share is to be granted in the brotherhood 
of immortality, there enters the question of the 
quality as well as the quantity of the obedience. 
Possessing intellect, the Immortals must certainly 
prize intellect, and must desire to exclude from 
their brotherhood races which are too far deficient 
in intellect to enable them to share efficiently in 
carrying on the work of Nature and Nature's God, 
and of eventually being themselves entrusted with 
the deputed power of subordinate rulers. For it is 
obvious that to depute such powers to feeble brains, 
or incompetent hands, would be a policy nothing 
short of suicidal. 

In our modern world, would-be rulers are not 
sent out to govern, in our Indian or other Colonies, 
without subjecting them to certain tests of fitness. 
It is not irreverent to say that such, mutatis mutandis, 
has been the aim of . those who control human 
interests. They have decided not to make their 
message one of mere milk for babes in the nursery ; 
they have offered milk, but along with it strong 
meat ; and this, because they have preferred to 
develop man's intellect, and to give him food for 
reflection and speculation. They have therefore 
presented for Man's solution a series of problems 
adapted to his higher powers ; a series, too, which 
certainly, as the result has shown, has actually 
throughout all ages engaged Man's mental and 
intellectual power, and arrested the attention of his 
faculties of thought more powerfully than the sum 
total of all the other books ever written. The result 
b^s therefore justifie4 the me2^ns, 
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17. This Chapter may close with two observations. 
The first is, that in what precedes, and in what 

follows, it is not overlooked that much 
ori^m" ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ written as to the early sources 

(Jehovistic, Elohistic, etc.) from which 
the records of the Bible grew into their present con- 
dition. There is no intention here to imply any want 
of respect for such researches, or to impugn the value 
of criticism, " higher " or otherwise ; but, for the 
author's purpose, it seems needless to complicate 
matters by introducing a set of questions which 
are still warmly controverted. At present we have 
to do with the message itself, more than with the 
various channels through which it may have 
reached Mankind. This is, after all, a matter of 
secondary importance, provided it be shown that a 
message there is, and that it is one which it vitally 
concerns human beings to estimate aright. 

18. The second remark refers to the ancient 

literatures of world-families lying outside the 

Hebrew sphere of influence. Here 
other world- " ,, . • j j • i. 

religions. again nothing is prejudged, nor is it 

assumed that light from such sources 

may not be gained. Nor is the contrary assumed. 

It may, or it may not, have been the case, that the 

Immortals saw fit to influence men's minds through 

the medium of the authors of the Vedas, or the 

Zend Avesta, or even of a Dante, or a Bacon. But 

to discuss these points would be to travel beyond our 

present programme, and would both transcend the 

writer's intentions, and outgrow the space at his 

disposal. 

The Bible it is which influences our own portion 

of the human race. It is the Bible tqo which we 
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know, or are supposed to know something about, at 
any rate, which we have in our hands. To the 
Bible therefore it will be wise for the present inquiry 
to be strictly confined ; especially since, even with 
this restriction, far more matters of interest present 
themselves than can fairly be treated of in this 
volume. 



CHAPTER VI 

OLD TESTAMENT INTERPRETATIONS 

I. Before going further it may be as well to con- 
sider the import of the word " Testament." It has 
been called a "misnomer," but this 
"TesSm^nt." "^^''^•y indicates that its true significance 
has been overlooked. St. Paul, or who- 
ever it was who wrote the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
uses the term in the following way : " For where 
a testament is there must also of necessity be the 
death of the testator. For a testament is of force 
after men are dead ; otherwise it is of no strength 
at all while the testator liveth." 

This seems to assert that the testator is, in some 
sense, dead to mankind. This assertion has been 
set aside by Commentators, or else it has been 
glossed over, presumably because, in its plain 
meaning, it was too perplexing to be fairly accepted. 
On the present premisses, however, a frank accept- 
ance of the statement leads to no perplexity at all, 
but offers additional support. 

In the Old Testament, then, God and His deputies 
are regarded as dead to Mankind, for the simple 
reason that Mankind, in refusing sonship, and in 
persisting in eating the fruit of the forbidden tree, 
is dead to God. It is a state of things that is not 
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permanent but only transitory. Yet for the time 
being God is dead to us, as we are to Him ; and, in 
dying to us, or, as otherwise pictured, in going away 
to a far country, He has delivered to us, through the 
hands of His vicegerents, a document which is 
designed in the meanwhile to guide our steps, and 
to lead the way to our return to Him, and to His 
return to us, or His becoming "living" to us again. 
It is, therefore, aptly described as His will, or Testa- 
ment, to us. But pending His return, and His 
"living" to us, which must be preceded by our 
return to Him, and our acceptance of sonship, until 
then it must be remembered that He is " dead " to 
us, and that we are still in a dispensation of servitude 
and death. " In Adam all die." 

But does it not follow that " in Christ shall all be 
made alive" ? It follows, but not yet. 

To return to the present subject. The immediate 
aim is to determine, as nearly as possible, the virtual 
contents of this Will, or Testament. Such farewell 
messages offer, presumably, the most important help 
which the Testator could give to the legatees. 

2. Certain rules of interpretation must first be laid 
down. As previously stated, the entire Old Testa- 
Authoritative ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ regarded as being of 
passages uniform authority, or of uniform im- 
*^^*^""«^'*^^ portance. Its original sources, and the 
precise steps by which it acquired its composite and 
variegated quality, it has been decided not to 
discuss. Suffice it that, while it is certain there are 
passages which contain matter of the deepest moment 
to mankind, it is no less certain that there are other 
passages of very minor importance. Some might 
even prove to be of no moment at all, or even the 
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reverse of edifying, were it not for the light which 
they throw on contemporary manners and modes of 
thought or feeling. Amid this medley of hetero- 
geneous matter, how is the voice of the ** Immortals" 
to be distinguished ? It is plainly necessary to offer 
a criterion for distinguishing it. 

Such a mark, or test, seems to be provided by the 
text itself. The narratives which have been referred 
to as less valuable nowhere pretend to any direct or 
special authority from Deity or from inspiration ; 
they are left to be appreciated at what they are 
worth. But in the case of those passages on which 
special emphasis is to be laid, such introductory 
phrases as "God said,'' and ''the Lord said," or 
''and the Lord God commanded," or "Thus saith 
the Lord," or some other such forms of words, are 
employed to accentuate the message, and to assert 
for it the authority of the Deity, or of His 
messengers. Here, then, seems to be a test both 
clear and natural, as well as easily applied. 

In proceeding to apply it, the narrative may be 
taken up at the point where Man's fatal choice, as to 
the Tree of Knowledge, has already been made, and 
where consequently he is now no longer a son, 
and an heir to immortality, but under the dis- 
pensation of servitude and death. It is expressly 
to be noted, that the whole of this account has the 
distinctive stamp of the divine " God said." 

3. As regards the choice itself, it was one to be 
made between a false and artificial, as compared 
with a true and natural, system of 
morals. The rival claimants to Man- 
kind's adoption were, essentially, not unlike the two 
systems called respectively the Intuitional and the 
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Utilitarian theories of morality, save that, even as 
concerns the latter of these theories, ample weight 
and recognition is assigned to the influence of 
heredity. So far as hereditary instincts lead man- 
kind to hallow practices which are in themselves 
corrupt, so far they contravene or pervert Nature, 
and must, by Nature's law, be got rid of and risen 
above. This was so even at the remote epoch 
described in the account ; even then these here- 
ditary influences would be no less potent than in 
later ages. It is true that, in the allegory, humanity 
is personified by the single figure of Adam, but 
it was an Adam that had a father, indeed many 
fathers, reaching back into a still dimmer and more 
distant unknown. Nothing then, not even heredity, 
might set aside Nature, as the Science of Good and 
Evil did set it aside. 

But, it may be asked, what of Grace ? May not 
Grace set aside Nature ? It is replied that Grace, 
so far as it is a reality, is a part of Nature ; Grace 
cannot, therefore, set aside Nature as a whole, 
although the superhuman part of Nature may 
supersede that which is merely human. And 
further, it must be remarked, that with the object 
here to be kept in view throughout, it is needful 
to attach to Nature so wide a significance as may 
include the fields of thought proper to religion, as 
well as those chiefly occupied by Science. 

4. To proceed with \he narrative before us, that 

of the '* Tree." There is a question which naturally 

strikes the inquirer at the outset. How 

to?Sffe^er. ^s it that Woman i§ represented as 

princeps criminis, or foremost in the 

Transgression ? The reply is not far to seek, It is 
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because the selection and adoption of a current 
code of morals lies practically, and in the first 
instance, with the woman, and not with the man. 
To her care is entrusted by nature the moral culture 
of each rising generation ; and though, in more 
recent times, other educational arrangements have 
come into glay, still it remains nearly as true as ever 
that a mother's influence for good or evil far out- 
weighs, at least in moral effect, all other influences 
whatever. Woman therefore it is who determines the 
moral code of the future. But man, comparatively 
speaking, has far less influence on this question, 
partly because he is constitutionally more or less 
indifferent to it, and partly because he is mostly 
otherwise engaged than in the training of the family. 
He is therefore content to accept current views of 
moral matters, such as commend themselves to his 
age and locality, but he accepts them, as it were, at 
second hand. In morals woman is the prime, and 
man but the secondary agent. 

5. So reads the meaning of the parable. And as 
Woman had been the principal transgressor, on 
Woman fell the chief brunt of the 
peiSiJ.* penalty, for " men must work," but 
Sex "women must weep" : Woman in fact 

had chosen a false and conventional 
system, and thus brought about her own punish- 
ment. And the narrative proceeds to show how 
the sentence imposed on heyvorked itself out. 

To approach the subject of the relation between 
the sexes, is, necessarily, a matter of some delicacy. 
Still the question refuses to be passed over in 
silence, or to be calmly ignored, since the gravest of 
issues spring from that relation. 
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Woman had adopted a fictitious, conventional, or 
artificial position in this matter, instead of that 
dictated by Nature as between Man and Woman. 
To her, and to her world, nothing was right which 
was open and natural, but everything was right so it 
were but cloaked, covered up, and concealed. "They 
saw that they were naked/' Is there no parallel to 
this story in the social institutions of to-day, and of 
every day since that early age ? And so the relation 
of the sexes degenerated from the frank and noble 
equality on which they might have stood, mutually 
dependent, and unashamed, and it became perverted, 
and artificialised down to a mere contract, in which 
the physically stronger was certain eventually to get 
the better of the bargain. It was the earliest out- 
come of the Science of Good and Evil, which here 
took the form of the gospel of Mrs. Grundy. For 
they saw that they were naked, and so they adopted 
concealments, and then they thought all was well. 

Woman had considered Nature as something 
indelicate, according to her false standard ; yet 
Nature was too strong to be expelled with a fork ; 
accordingly refuge was sought in those very sub- 
terfuges and social arrangements which were 
destined to lead to woman's enslavement. 

6. The social arrangement appealed to was the 

institution of Marriage, which, with its aegis of 

social prestige, was to cover a multitude 

Degradation ^f sins. But the institution itself 
01 mamagd. . * 

became in time more and more 

degraded and perverted. It degenerated into a 

union rather of bodies than of souls or intellects. 

The means it employed were very largely those of 

force, rapine, or unblushing purchase. And so 
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woman, from being the partner of man, had sunk 
into becoming his toy or slave : '* Thy desire shall 
be to thy husband, and he shall rule over thee." 
So, too, we have the long story of woman's wrongs, 
and woman's sufferings, real enough and sad 
enough in themselves, though not, perhaps, felt as 
very real when we hear them screamed by excited 
fanatics, who clamour for some franchise or other, 
but ignore the root-evil that underlies these real or 
fancied woes. For, as Carlyle tells us, social ills 
like these are to be cured by no franchise or ballot- 
box ; nothing at all will cure them, except a genuine 
return to Nature. And a return to Nature does 
not mean, in these days, a return to nudity ; it 
means the abandonment of an artificial system of 
right and wrong which was out of touch with 
Nature, and from which the whole mischief had 
sprung. 

7. But this was not all. As might have been 
expected, other tendencies began to show them- 
Appeai to selves, springing from the same source, 
Force, instead that of the erection of a conventional 
Of to Reason, q^^j ^^^ g^j, ^^ j^^g ^^^^^ already 

pointed out, such a system is at bottom prompted 
by the desire to conquer, and to subjugate. Nature. 
It proceeds by methods of violence, and deifies 
Force rather than Intellect. It might then have 
been looked for that, apart from merely sexual 
matters, this appeal to violence would speedily 
begin to assert itself. And it is only necessary to 
proceed in the narrative some few paragraphs to 
find that it actually did so. Acting on some grudge 
which concerned matters of theology — ever fruitful 
of bitter animosity — and therefore no doubt well 
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warranted by his code in proceeding to extremes, 
Cain slew his brother Abel. It meant that Man 
had warped his views so far as to let questions of 
ritual supersede simple well-doing. To such lengths 
had a false standard carried him. 

In the very same chapter, however, a similar act 
is recorded, on the part of one of Cain's successors. 
The motive of the act is not assigned, and the whole 
incident is touched on quite lightly and incidentally, 
chiefly, it would seem, for the sake of recording an 
utterance of the doer of the deed. On the deed 
itself no special stress is laid ; the reason being 
that, by this time, such acts of violence had 
become too common to attract much notice. 

8. And so the story proceeds, and the Reign of 
Force becomes fully established. In the course 
^^j^^j^ of time this Reign of Force would 

develops into develop itself, and did in fact develop 
gM^^and itself, into Dominions, Principalities, 
and Kingships of the secular order, or 
else into priesthoods and dignities of the spiritual 
order. Very often both these functions, especially 
in very early times, were combined in a single 
potentate. But it was throughout all changes of 
circumstance a mere matter of power and com- 
pulsion on the one hand, and of abject slavery on 
the other. It has ever been observed that, even 
after the secular and the spiritual powers have 
become differentiated, priesthoods have lent them- 
selves and their sanctions to the establishment of 
royalties, and that, in turn, royalties have played 
their part in the maintenance and support of 
priesthoods. The interests of both were, in fact, 
identical, since holding, as they did in their own 
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hands, the science of Good and Evil, that is, con- 
trolling the secular laws on the one side and the 
spiritual enactments on the other, it became their 
mutual interest to harmonise their standards, so as 
most effectually to unite their powers, and to fortify 
the position of Force against the ignorant and ser- 
vile populations which were to be their slaves. 
Thus the science of Good and Evil, of which they 
held the control, was made to lend itself to the 
support of Power on one hand and to the inculca- 
tion of Non-Resistance on the other. Indeed, it is 
probable that there never existed a corruption so 
vile, or a tyranny so grinding, but that it succeeded 
quite easily in sheltering itself under the name of 
" Right." From the earliest days to the latest the 
same spectacle has been witnessed, modified only 
in detail; and now in these days there is, e.g., no 
doubt whatever that Lord Penrhyn is quite within 
his " rights," as truly as was, two or three centuries 
back, the ** seigneur*' who exercised his ** droit J' 
" Tantum potuit suadere malorum," 

9. So much then as to developments of the 
sexual and the social questions, separately con- 
^^ sidered. But the tendencies which 

ture, anda actuated both being fundamentally the 
p^ueged same, one would expect that ere long 
the two would join hands. And we 
have not to search the record much further before, 
as a combination of both systems, we meet with 
the emergence of the notion of priuwgeniUire, 
tending of course to the establishment of Houses, 
Principalities, and Powers, and in general to the 
formation of a privileged class, a class of princes 
or patricii; or nobles; contrasted with the much 
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more numerous class of down-trodden commons, 
plebs, or tiers-etat. 

In its early dawn, indeed, privilege, resting as 
it does on elaborate genealogical claims, can only 
have been led up to by the claims of the eldest- 
born. Those claims begin very early to assert 
themselves. For in the genealogy which traces 
the line from Seth down to Noah, there is ex- 
clusive mention of a succession of eldest sons, 
whose names are duly set down ; while subse- 
quently each patriarch is said to have "begotten 
sons and daughters," not one of whom is worthy 
of mention. So a privileged class begins to come 
into being. Somewhat later in the story, again, 
we find the arrangement in full working order ; 
and so unquestioned has the birthright become 
several centuries further on that the crafty Jacob 
actually makes it the subject of a bargain, and, 
taking his brother at a disadvantage, succeeds in 
securing it. 

So far, then, the means by which this result has 
been brought about, was the working together of 
marital arrangements with social arrangements. 
It came about that no union of the sexes was 
recognised, no matter how permanent or faithfully 
observed the union might be, provided it lacked the 
approval of spirituality and temporality, or, as we 
should say, of Church and State. Unrecognised 
unions being thus disallowed, and the fruit of such 
unions disinherited and refused acknowledgment, 
there followed an important result. It was by this 
means easily possible to establish paternity, and to 
make out clear lines of descent, to make good the 
claims of families and of houses, and eventually to 
lead up to a full-blown class of privileged beings, 
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as distinguished from humanity in general. In the 
worship of such privileged beings, quite apart from 
all consideration of their intrinsic merit or claim to 
respect, is to be found the clearest possible victory 
of Might over Right, of Force over Sterling Worth. 
Throughout all history, it has extended from East 
to West, and from the earliest times down to this 
twentieth century ; and it represents the fruit of the 
Tree of Good and Evil. So it happens that, while 
men are very anxious about their pedigrees, and 
successions from this fatherhood or that, they have 
come to be indifferent about the Fatherhood of 
God; that a man is more proud to be the heir, 
let us say, to the Duke of Omnium, than of being 
heir to Godship, and co-heir with the Immortals 
themselves. 

It may be thought that the foregoing passage has 
about it a certain sermonistic twang, that does not 
exactly strike one as original. It is not original, 
because it is too obviously true. To see how true it 
is let us come down to the hardest of hard facts, 
and notice to what a sad pass the long workings of 
this Force-Worship have reduced Mankind as a 
whole. 

ID. It is a very old tale which tells the evils and 

the grievances of our modern social state. It is one 

^ ^ that has been told twenty times over. 

The present j . u t. • i r 

social and told by every smgle reformer or 

problem philanthropist, from the earliest times 

down to to-day. Yet, though constantly 

forced on men's attention, no solution has been 

found for it by philanthropists ; for the very good 

reason that no one of them diagnoses the evil, and 

traces the actual source fron^ wljich it flo\vs. Until 
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that source is cut off, none but surface remedies are 
possible. 

The source or root of these evils we have 
endeavoured to explain. As to the evils themselves, 
it has come to this, that it is possible for a 
millionaire to walk about London, and not know 
how to do good with his money. He may there 
witness untold, and often unearned, profusion, side 
by side with untold suffering, and unmerited 
distress. He may be anxious and wiUing to spend 
himself in doing something by way of remedy, and 
yet he may, nay, he does, see no possible way of 
doing any real good. Some merely temporary 
alleviation is in his power, but he can do nothing 
of a permanent kind. So we have a complete 
*'reductio ad absurdum" and the only thing that 
is quite certain is, that something somewhere 
must be very wrong indeed. "The world is out 
of joint." 

And why is it that the earnest philanthropist here 
supposed is positively powerless to do real good ? 
It is that all social arrangements, made ages and 
ages ago, have been made for conquest, and have 
tended towards a concentration of wealth, and of 
Force in general. Along with this, more recent 
commercial tendencies have so far embittered the 
situation, that it is hardly tolerable any longer, by 
whatever stretch of endurance. The wheels of 
destiny certainly "grind slowly,'' but "they grind 
exceeding small." So it has come about that, in 
the hope of relieving the stress of the position, our 
philanthropist may disperse to-day his entire capital 
if he will, and to-morrow it will all find its way 
back into capital, and simply swell accumulations 
which ^re too big already. To a man who has both 
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heart and head, and who is thoroughly in earnest, 
the impasse is absohitely sickening. It is Force- 
worship, reduced to its lowest terms ; and this is 
where we are landed by our antecedents. The 
pulpiteer is far nearer the mark than he has any idea 
of, when he repeats his glib lesson that all our sad 
evils come from the sin of Eden. 

And if all this is true of a place like London, 
where things are, not perhaps Christianised in the 
present sense of the term, but at any rate humanised, 
whether by purely human effort, or by contact with 
an ideal of Christ however misconceived, if all this 
be true of London as it is, what is the state of things 
to be expected, and actually found to prevail, in 
those parts of the world where no such softening 
influences are at work, but where Force and 
Tyranny, cruelty and lust, are the unquestioned 
masters of the situation ? And yet the races so 
circumstanced are as truly branches of the human 
family as are Europeans or Englishmen, and the 
evils they endure are as truly traceable back to the 
original source as are our own ; indeed they are 
much more easily traceable, the difference being, 
that in the one case some counteracting forces are 
at work, while in the other there are few or 
comparatively none. 

II. What, then, is wrong? It is that the world 
has been working from the first on a false " Good 

and Evil " system, and that this has lent 
toee'^a''^ itself to, and led up to a ''Force" 

system. Mankind have rejected the 
original offer of sonship and Immortality, they have 
tried instead to work out their own scheme. They 
had a perfect right to try. And even if in trying 
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their own method they had taken the advice offered 
them, then, so far merely as this life is concerned, 
the outcome might have been far from utter 
failure. But the advice was persistently declined, 
and the result is what we see. 

The question, then, comes to be asked, What 
can be done to remedy this state of things ? 
Obviously, some reconcilement must be effected 
between the real and the ideal. But what ideal is it 
to which we must approximate ? It is the ideal set 
before us in the Prophets of the Bible. We 
have, therefore, next to consider what that ideal 
amounts to. 

12. In the Old Testament we find that the ideal 
is prominent, and that it is clearly and persistently 
proclaimed by the prophets. Living as 
iS.^**"" these did in later ages than those before 
referred to, they saw human life at stages 
when the system adopted by the human race had 
had time to develop itself, and when its evil fruits 
had grown to a head. It may have been that in 
after ages these results were destined to become 
even more pronounced, but, such as they were, they 
were quite marked enough to call for the earnest 
and loud denunciations of the prophets, and their 
threats of punishment. 

Taking as a whole the utterances of these remark- 
able persons, it is surprising how nearly, and with 
what almost entire precision, they anticipated the 
demands of the thinkers who have lately been 
classed as "Socialists." It is not assumed that 
Socialistic thinkers of our day think by any means 
alike, for their differences are both many and 
considerable ; yet there are certain points on which 
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they are all agreed, and on these the prophets give 
out no uncertain sound. It has, in fact, been often 
observed that, taking the Bible altogether, the 
compilation has formed the most socialistic work 
ever written. 

The prophets, then, expressed many socialistic 
opinions. They did so on various points. They 
affirmed (i) The Fatherhood of God, and the 
brotherhood of Mankind, and the consequent 
equality of Mankind as to civic rights ; (2) the 
iniquity of a privileged class tending to the 
oppression of other classes ; (3) the iniquity of 
monopolising land, and of amassing needless wealth 
accompanied by senseless luxury; and (4) the 
holding of all things in common, so far as this was 
at all practicable at any given time. 

13. Before proceeding to cite certain passages in 
support of these statements, itself a rather lengthy 
A socialistic P^oc^ss, it will be well to premise that, 
code pre- with regard to the tenure of land, and 
existing. ^j^g employment of capital, things were 
already on a nearly ideal footing among the 
Hebrews, so far as the law was concerned. The 
land, certainly, was not held in common, either 
nationalised or municipalised ; for this the nation 
was quite unripe because not yet sufficiently 
organised ; but short of this, the nearest approach 
to that condition was already enacted by law, so 
that each family had its own holding, and peasant 
proprietorship was the rule, no one being excluded 
from direct access to the land on his own account. 
The holdings were in theory inalienable, since even 
if they were sold, they reverted after a term of years. 
In the matter of capital, since usury or interest was 
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forbidden, it is plain that its spontaneously accumu- 
lating power would be destroyed. 

But the law was one thing and the observance of 
it quite another. In practice it had fallen largely 
into abeyance, and had been very generally forgotten 
or set aside. And it was this state of things which 
evoked that constant series of earnest and indignant 
protests on the part of the prophets, from which, as 
specimens, we select the following. 

14. Isaiah says : " Learn to do well, seek judg- 
ment, relieve the oppressed, judge the fatherless, 

Extracts from P'^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ " (^- ^7)- 
prophetic " The day of the Lord of hosts shall 

writings. j^^ upon every one that is proud and 
lofty, and upon every one that is lifted up ; and he 
shall be brought low" (ii. 12). 

"The Lord will enter into judgment with the 
ancients of his people, and the princes thereof. For 
ye have eaten up the vineyard, the spoil of the poor 
is in your houses. What mean ye, that ye beat my 
people to pieces, and grind the faces of the poor ? " 
(iii. 14, 15). 

" Woe unto them that join house to house, that 
lay field to field, till there be no place, that they 
may be placed alone in the midst of the earth" 
(V. 8). 

" Woe unto them that decree unrighteous decrees 
... to turn aside the needy from judgment, and to 
take away the right from the poor of my people " 
(x. I, 2). 

" Every valley shall be exalted, and every moun- 
tain and hill shall be made low " (xl. 4). 

The " Second Isaiah " says : ** Doubtless thou art 
our Father, though Abraham be ignorant of us, and 
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Israel acknowledge us not : thou, O Lord, art our 
Father, our redeemer : thy name is from everlasting " 
(Ixiii. i6). 

Jeremiah says : "They are waxen fat, they shine ; 
yea, they overpass the deeds of the wicked : they 
judge not the cause, the cause of the fatherless, yet 
they prosper : and the right of the needy do they 
not judge" (v. 28). 

" Woe unto him that buildeth his house by un- 
righteousness, and his chambers by wrong : that 
useth his neighbour's service without wages, and 
giveth him not for his work : that saith, I will build 
me a wide house and large chambers, and cutteth 
him out windows, and it is ceiled with cedar, and 
painted with vermilion " (xxii. 13, &c.). 

Ezekiel says : " They have taken gifts to shed 
blood : thou hast taken usury and increase, and 
thou hast greedily gained of thy neighbours by 
extortion, and hast forgotten me" (xxii. 12). 

" Thus saith the Lord God : Behold I am against 
the shepherds : and I will require my flock at their 
hands, and cause them to cease from feeding the 
flock : neither shall the shepherds feed themselves 
any more " (xxxiv. 10). 

"Behold I, even I, will judge between the fat 
cattle and between the lean cattle. Because ye have 
thrust with side and with shoulder, and pushed all 
the diseased with your horns, till ye have scattered 
them abroad, therefore will I save my flock and they 
shall no more be a {fffey, and 1 will judge between 
cattle and cattle " (xxxiv. 20). 

It may also here be mentioned that the descrip- 
tion of Ezekiel's temple (xl. et. seq.) was purely 
symbolical ; the work was never actually com- 
menced. Here the prophet's entire social system 
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is expressed by figures and types. The question 
cannot now be entered upon, but the result fully 
corroborates the views elsewhere expressed by the 
prophets. 

Amos says : " For they know not to do right, 
saith the Lord, who store up violence and 
robbery in their palaces : therefore thus saith 
the Lord God, An adversary there shall be round 
about the land, and he shall bring down thy 
strength from thee, and thy palaces shall be spoiled" 
(iii. 10), 

Micah says : " They covet fields and take them by 
violence : and houses, and take them away : so 
they oppress a man and hi^ house, even a man and 
his heritage. Therefore thus saith the Lord, Behold 
against *this family do I devise an evil, from which 
ye shall not remove your necks, neither shall ye go 
haughtily" (ii. i, 2). 

Habakkuk says : " Woe unto him that coveteth an 
evil covetousness to his house, that he may set his 
nest on high, that he may be delivered from the 
power of evil. Thou hast consulted shame to thy 
house ... for the stone shall cry out of the wall, 
and the beam out of the timber shall answer it" 

(ii. 9). 

Zechariah says : " Execute true judgment and 
show mercy and compassions every man to his 
brother ... let none of you imagine evil things 
against his brother in your heart (vii. 9). 

Malachi says : " Have we 'not all one father ? 
Hath not one God created us ? Why do we deal 
treacherously every man against his brother ? '* 
(ii. 10). 

So say the prophets, and there is much more of a 
similar tenour. In these social matters their convic- 
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tions are all completely at one. Very levelling, in 
fact, they are, and they are one and all enemies of 
class distinctions. Their message is never, " Mind 
what your priests tell you," it is something altogether 
different. These men are, in fact. Socialists pure 
and simple. 

It may, then, fairly be inferred that such are the 
principles which these men were commissioned to 
enforce. As to the source of the influence which 
inspired their utterances, it must clearly have been 
either Divine, or at least superhuman. Here it is 
the latter alternative that is throughout accepted, for 
reasons which are given elsewhere. We may venture 
then to deduce the nature of the teachings of the 
Immortal Brotherhood, as concerns these social 
questions. 

15. They teach what the Bible teaches, that all 
are to be brothers, that all equally inherit the earth, 

that there is no rightful *' property," ex- 
^j^^J^^^^^JlJg cept provisionally and as a trust, that there 
—an attempt is no privileged class, that each works 
toem! ^^^^ fo^ ^11; ^^^ ^s content to be maintained 

by all, and that sexual relations are to 
return to a natural footing. And, to anticipate 
matters some little as to this particular point, it is at 
least a singular coincidence, if no more, that under 
the new era that "was for to come," and the new 
society then formed, no sooner had this society 
established itself in something like working order, 
than it straightway adopted a set of purely com- 
munistic practices. That such methods should 
speedily have had to be abandoned may in its 
proper place be found not difficult to under- 
stand. But it is none the less undoubted, that 
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the original exponents of the newly vitalised 
gospel then given to the world, were also expo- 
nents of a communistic social system, as being 
alone compatible with their views of brother- 
hood. 

16. The advocates of Socialism seem to have 

arrived, only by different methods and along 

another line of thought, at precisely the 

Socialism— same practical conclusions with those 

^®^^* which were long ago laid down in the 

teachings of the Immortals. 

And yet to Socialistic reformers it is confessedly a 
most discouraging fact that, wherever experiments 
have actually been made of putting their principles 
to the test of practice, all attempts have resulted in 
complete failure. Ideal settlements which came 
into being in full-blown working order, and which 
were theoretically perfect, have one and all shared 
the fate of Fourrier's "phalansteries." It is not that 
socialistic methods and teachings have failed to 
influence the tone of modern legislation ; and so 
far as they have succeeded they have certainly worked 
in the true direction ; but the fact remains, that, 
when put on trial in their absolute form, they have, 
sadly enough, collapsed. 

In all this, then, there must either be some- 
thing wrong, or something left out of account. 
What can it be ? The oversight was, as socialists 
themselves soon came to see, that wherever socialism, 
pure and simple, had been put on its trial, it had 
required that men and women should be impossibly 
virtuous and good, should be much better than they 
actually were. The social gospel may be an ideal 
one, but it suited only beings who were themselves 

II 
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ideal, and therefore it was not adapted for humanity 
as it is. 

The great and fundamental defect was, that 
Socialism omitted to secure the moral quality, or 
the intellectual capacity, of the human units whom 
it provided for. Socialism had properly insisted on 
the brotherhood of man, but it had overlooked all 
that made brotherhood an efficient bond, and that is 
" the Fatherhood of God." 

17. This is precisely the point where the teaching 
of the Immortals steps in to remedy the defect, 

and to complete the rounded circle. 
TOmetof The Fatherhood of God is in fact the 

keystone of their message, that is, 
the Fatherhood of God along with the socialistic 
Brotherhood of man. It has been offered, is offered 
now, and will be offered again. But Fatherhood 
connotes Sonship, and Sonship has its responsi- 
bilities. It is for the fit, and not for the unfit. It 
means utter loyalty to Immortal ideals, complete 
devotion, not in the spirit of service, but in the spirit 
of sonship ; and, with all this, an equal loyalty and 
devotion to the brotherhood of Mankind. On no 
lower terms is admission offered to what has been 
called the "kingdom of Heaven." On lighter con- 
ditions there is no invitation to join that kingdom, 
here and now, nor any smallest intimation of out- 
look for a future state. The Immortal standard is a 
high one, and is meant to be a high one. 

But it is this very fact, — that their standard is a 
high one, — which provides the guarantee which is 
lacking, for social ideals of all kinds. Mankind in 
general are foolish, ignorant, and wicked, and are 
not fit for such ideals. But to be a child of God 
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must mean goodness and wisdom, though in a very 
limited sense. Still, if it means anything at all, it 
must at any rate imply that degree of goodness and 
wisdom of which human beings are generally 
capable. That, however, is as much as can be 
postulated, and it affords all the substratum, or solid 
foundation of sterling quality and worth, which 
human conditions admit of. It is, at any rate, the 
bedrock on which the Immortals found their social 
system, and which in rival social schemes is utterly 
lacking. 

18. The fact is, " Religion " and " Social Science " 
have travelled far apart, and are now completely out 

of touch with each other. Socialism has 
between "re- forgotten God, and godliness has for- 

iigion"and gotten to be socialistic.' The two 
human effort. 

conceptions seem to have come to 

exist on totally different planes of human thought. 

And so it happens that the class of persons who are 

most desirous of making this world a workable place, 

have committed a gigantic error, and have been 

trying all along to work it without God. Now the 

effort to turn God out of His own world, and to 

work on other lines than His, is not likely to 

succeed. 

19. Let it be allowed us to venture on a parable. 
Suppose a factory has for its motive-power a large 

steam-engine, which, however, stands in 

para e. ^ building outside, and is not seen much 

of. Suppose, too, that the factory is fitted up inside 

' Here excipiantur the Rev. Stewart Headlam and his 
followers ; as to whose tenets, however, it seems as if " godli- 
ness " were very much a synonym for " churchianity." 
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with its complete set of wheels, cranks, eccentrics, 
and flying bands. The foreman, on going away, has 
left full directions for the correct working of the 
whole ; but somehow these have either been mis- 
understood, or else it has come to be doubted 
whether he really left any directions at all. In the 
course of time it happens that the connection with 
the engine becomes severed, and the workmen are 
too ignorant to make the mischief good. The work, 
therefore, comes to a full stop. 

The workmen themselves belong to two diflFerent 
classes, consisting of engineers, and of operatives or 
mill-hands. The former set trace the failure in the 
working to neglect of the engine. They therefore 
proceed to pay it a great deal of attention, they 
admire its powers and proportions, and they assert 
that if only it could be got into going order all 
would be well. Yet for some reason or other it sul- 
lenly declines to drive the wheels, or to respond in 
the least to the efforts of its attendants. Nevertheless 
these folk, though they have little insight, have a 
great deal of faith, and feel certain that if only they 
go on oiling the engine, things will end by righting 
themselves somehow. 

The inside workmen, or operatives, seem to have 
more intelligence. Their leaders are as a rule 
thoughtful mechanics, and they say that since the 
concern stopped work all the inside gear has got 
quite out of order, and that nothing can be done 
till all repairs are made good, and several additional 
improvements introduced. But they can only judge 
of the things inside, which they can see and examine ; 
all that lies outside is beyond their ken. Never- 
theless they have heard what the engineers keep 
telling them about the needs of the engine. For 
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their part they have seen no engine, and whatever 
work has hitherto been done seemed to go on with- 
out reference to its assistance. So they imagine 
that the engineers have got a sort of silly craze ; and 
that in fact there is either no engine at all, or else 
one that cannot be got to do any good. They 
therefore set themselves diligently to work to put 
each strap into gear, to test each wheel, and lubri- 
cate it with care, and to make everything as ship- 
shape as it can be. All being complete, it is decided 
to reopen certain shops, and to begin work again, so 
as to test results. But, for some inscrutable reason, 
the wheels refuse to go round, and the result is 
nil. 

So the engineers enjoy a brief triumph, until 
they are reminded that their own results were 
likewise nilj and a general despondency begins to 
prevail. 

At this juncture the foreman returns from a long 
journey. He learns the unhappy state of affairs, 
and, on asking how his directions were carried out, 
he is surprised to hear that one set of men dis- 
credited the instructions, and the other persistently 
misread them. 

The " foreman," it need hardly be said, represents 
the Immortals, and their instructions are found in 
the Bible. Strange to say, it is the very set of 
persons that most read and reverence these instruc- 
tions, who seem to understand them the least. " It 
was impossible the Bible should mean what it said, 
therefore let us put a gloss upon it, and call it 
figurative." And equally strange is it, that the 
Immortals have told mankind all along that God 
could by no means be dispensed with, but was the 
principal factor in everything, and yet that, on 
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trying their best to do without Him, men should be 
surprised to find that none of their social machinery 
would go right. 

"For in Him we live and move and have our 
being " : " rov koI yivog i<T/iev" 



CHAPTER VII 

THE WITNESS OF "MIRACLE" TO THE 
" IMMORTALS " 

I. It is not possible to conduct the reader, within 
the compass of a few pages, through the whole of 
the Old Testament narrative. All that can be done 
is to point out certain portions which bear more or 
less direct relation to the present subject. 

In spite of what has been urged, it is possible 
to doubt whether the Theory of Immortality, and of 
the Immortals, has really based itself on a sufficient 
foundation, and so made itself good. It may for 
instance be questioned, whether the writer has not 
fallen into the error of selecting an odd "text" 
or two, and framing a theory that rests on no wide 
and general support; thus attempting to plant a 
pyramid upon its apex instead of its base. To meet 
such a charge by simple denial would be an easy 
matter ; but the effective reply is to refer the 
student to the sacred writings themselves, and to 
ask him to observe whether the general tone of 
those writings does not harmonise with the present 
hypothesis of their authorship, and then to abide by 
the result of his research. 

iSi 
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Nor would a less direct, or less laborious, course 
be in any case desirable. No one ought to be 
requested, or advised, to take at second hand matters 
that are certainly of the greatest importance. It is 
no easy acquiescence that is sought for, but a 
candid and unbiassed application of the human 
intellect. 

Still, before proceeding further, we propose to 
offer such further explanations as may help towards 
the formation of a just opinion, 

2. In the primordial steps that were taken to pro- 
mote the well-being of the human race, ineffaceable 

traces of the action of the Immortals 

Subsequent have been left ; and therefore there is 

traces of 

action taken solid reason for believing in the ex- 

"bSwrtais." ^^^^^^^ ^f ^^^^ ^ body. But, it may be 
asked, do not the accounts given us in 
the Old Testament present us with subsequent 
traces of similar action on the part of the Immortals; 
or does the evidence which has been already 
tendered stand alone ? It does not ; it seems, in- 
deed, as if further corroborative proof were as 
ample as the case admits of. 

3. Appeal is of course to be made to the class 
of incidents which are generally known as 

" miraculous." The term "miracle" has 
^to^e""? come to be loosely thought of, and 

loosely applied, as a convenient term by 
which to silence cavil ; but cavil, if it is silenced, 
is never convinced by such methods. To the term 
itself, however, no objection need be raised, pro- 
vided only it be clearly understood that inasmuch 
as Nature (as now conceived of), includes every- 
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thing that exists, it is a flat contradiction in terms to 
speak of any event as s«/>drnatural. But, for that 
very same reason, that is, because Nature does 
include everything, it is no contradiction that events 
should occur which are truly described as super- 
human ; indeed, the occurrence of such events, 
considering what Nature here denotes, is, a priori, 
very probable indeed. None the less, to man these 
occurrences are very surprising, and thus the use 
of the term "miracle," in the sense of "something 
marvellous," is justified. But though a miracle is, 
in this wider sense, a natural phenomenon, it in- 
volves the setting aside of those processes of nature 
which are held to be normal, and are at any rate 
commonly observed, and this by the calling into 
action of forces which are not humanly understood 
at the time. This apparent, but not real, upsetting 
of Nature may be named, perhaps fitly, " Nature's 
crucifixion," although the application of the term 
will not as yet be fully understood. With so much 
premised as to superhuman but not supernatural 
action, the ground is sufficiently cleared for us to 
proceed. 

It is to miracle, then, or the superhuman, that 
appeal is made in support of the continued action of 
the Immortals. 

4. But that appeal would never have been made 

if only the story were intelligible apart from miracle. 

It may perhaps be needless to say, that 
Appeal to the ,, f u u r *u 1 ^ 

Superhuman the writer would be one of the last 

tobemini- persons to attach undue credit to 

marvels which seem to be merely 

legendary. Although in its own rank such matter 

has its importance, and is of undeniable in- 
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terest, it is not trustworthy as to objective facts. 
To minimise the miraculous is a safe rule of 
criticism. "Nee deus intersit, nisi dignus vindice 
nodus inciderit." 

It happens, however, that it is this ''dignus 
nodus*' which repeatedly occurs. At certain 
crises of the story it becomes hopeless to endeavour 
to make sense of it, unless the superhuman is 
admitted to consideration. 

In what follows, therefore, no stress whatever will 
be laid on accounts like the story of Balaam, or 
that of the Three Children. These incidents may 
have happened or they may not, but they form mere 
episodes, with little or no bearing upon the principal 
narrative;; which can do without them quite as well 
as with them. Sometimes, however, the case is 
different, since the main history itself involves 
occurrences of an equally miraculous kind, and 
apart from them subsequent action appears to be 
motiveless and unaccountable. 

5. As a fairly illustrative case, the plagues of 
Egypt may be instanced. If to expect interference 
The Fiaffues ^^^"^ outside be warrantable at all, then 
and the * the crisis in question was momentous 
^^"^ enough to warrant it. The tribes them- 

selves consisted merely of an undisciplined 
and slavish horde of bondsmen, and it was 
hopeless to think they could ever, by themselves, 
have broken their way to freedom. There must, 
therefore, have happened some event or events of 
a very striking or overpowering kind, in order to 
induce the stern and obstinate tyrant to yield his 
assent to the repeated demands made upon him. 
But it was to nothing short of a superhuman, or 
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miraculous, terror that the Pharaoh would have 
thought of yielding. He had at his command 
ail the resources of a great and organised king- 
dom, and were it not for his "fear of the gods," 
he would not for a single day have submitted to 
dictation from a despised and downtrodden set 
of serfs. 

Something then must have happened, of a kind 
which showed the power of these " gods," and their 
displeasure. 

Now on reading the account in Exodus it may be 
admitted, that in one point it seems to lay itself open 
to the suspicions of the sceptical, who would, if no 
more had followed, have explained the whole event 
as a mere clever exhibition of charlatanry. 

Remembering that Moses, as the account shows, 
was thoroughly versed in all the lore of the 
Egyptian priesthood, and that his brother Aaron 
was under his powerful influence, it is obvious what 
colour of suspicion might easily be thrown on the 
following passage : " And Aaron cast down his rod 
before Pharaoh, and before his servants, and it 
became a serpent. Then Pharaoh also called the 
wise men and the sorcerers : now the magicians of 
Egypt, they also did in like manner with their 
enchantments. For they cast down every man his 
rod, and they became serpents; but Aaron's rod 
swallowed up their rods." 

To the ultra-rationalist this would merely mean 
that Aaron had been engaged in a contest of con- 
juring feats with the Egyptian sorcerers, and had 
beaten them at their own game. 

The passage is certainly susceptible of such a 
meaning, but it was not the exhibition of serpents 
which induced Pharaoh to yield. We read directly 
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after that "he hardened Pharaoh's heart." What 
actually did convince him was a series of judg- 
ments, each exceeding in severity the previous one, 
and ending with a veritable climax. And this is the 
point of these remarks. Some stories may be dis- 
putable, but others are not to be dispensed with. 
In this case, the theory of imposture will certainly 
not cover such visitations as that of the Nile, or of 
the atmospheric portents. Yet if these, or some- 
thing of the kind, had not really occurred, the tyrant 
would never have given way to the extent he did. 
But he did give way, or else the tribes could never 
have escaped. Therefore something surprising did 
actually occur, to account for the facts of history, 
otherwise history is here unaccountable. 

6. Another crisis equally warranting interference, 
and equally unaccountable without it, is that of the 

giving of the law on Mount Sinai, and 
Wto^sSiai ^^^ impressive circumstances that are 

mentioned in connection with it. Here 
again something must have happened quite be- 
yond ordinary human experience, the whole of 
which so convinced the multitude, as to fully 
authorise the law-giver, and to give the Law itself 
a permanent sanction. Apart from such miracu- 
lous authority, and its hold on the popular mind, 
what would have hindered these lawless tribes from 
quickly repudiating both law and law-giver together ? 
It is true that the commanding power and influence 
of Moses himself may, in any case, have successfully 
carried his own life's policy through to its close. 
But after its close, what then ? The sanction cannot 
have been one of mere personal influence. For the 
tribes were plainly so deeply impressed by things 
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which happened on the slopes of Sinai, that their 
very poetry was imbued with the thought of it, even 
to long ages afterwards. 

Then what did happen ? The rationalistic reply 
is that mountains themselves are very impressive in 
all their surroundings, the Jebel Mousa not less 
than others, and that with the accompaniment 
of mist, cloud, and thunder-clap, the position 
was sufficiently dramatic to produce the effect 
desired. 

But let us consider. These nomads had already 
been wandering in the desert of the peninsula for a 
fairly long time. In that rugged district mountains 
are the rule, not the exception, and the wayfarers 
must by this time have become quite inured to the 
scenes of wild and lonely grandeur through which 
their route had so far lain. Nor would they be at 
all unfamiliar either with the " labVing clouds that 
oft do rest on the mountain's barren breast," nor 
with j&erce thunderstorms, which, if less common, 
were at any rate not unknown. Impressive the 
whole scene doubtless would be, as such scenes 
always will be, yet not more so than what they had 
seen and heard before, and what they were often to 
meet with again. As they must have known very 
well, there was no occasion to attribute such pheno- 
mena to supernatural agency, or to attach to it any 
of that special signij&cance which, to the Hebrew 
mind, it certainly did convey both then and ever 
afterwards. For it was on the strength of these 
events that the multitude was prevailed on to accept 
a code of a very binding and exacting character, 
and one which was destined to affect strongly their 
whole story as a race. Yet it never occurred to 
them to decline the code, and to question its divine 
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origin, on the ground that after all they had merely 
seen a thunderstorm, and nothing more. It never 
occurred to them, but why ? Simply because what 
they had seen and heard was something more than a 
thunderstorm. As before in Egypt so now at Sinai, 
the inference is, that the powers who guide human 
interests had seen the occasion to be a fitting one 
for their interference, without which the Law would 
never have been accepted, and the race would not 
have fulfilled its destiny. In any other light the 
story is unreadable. 

7. Equally unreadable does it become, except in 
the light of a real interference, when, after the lapse 
Events on ^^ some centuries, the narrative reaches 
Mount the period of the great Reformation 

^^"™^- brought about by Elijah. It is plain 

that its author was carried through it on the crest of 
a huge wave of popular emotion, the result of a 
great revulsion of national opinion. That outburst 
had not sprung from nowhere, but was led up to by 
a challenge made by the prophet to the then domi- 
nant hierarchy, and accepted by them ; it was a 
challenge to a fire ordeal, the place selected for it 
being the promontory of Carmel. Imagine now 
that the day has arrived, and that all the prelimi- 
naries are arranged. The altars are duly erected, 
the prophet is ready on the one hand and the 
priests on the other, and the excited and breathless 
multitudes stand round to witness the event. 
Suppose, then, that the event had simply re- 
solved itself into nothing at all. Suppose that 
no looked-for fire had shown itself. How would 
such a fiasco have wrought on popular emotions ? 
The result is not difficult to conjecture, but, as a 
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matter of fact, a trial sufficiently parallel to the 
above was once actually made. We refer to the case 
of the Florentine Savonarola, in the year 1498. That 
reformer had, in the course of his career, attained a 
position of very great influence and control for 
good over the populace of his locality, but he was 
unwisely induced to lend his countenance to a test 
proposed between his followers and their opponents. 
As in the case of Elijah, it consisted of a fire-ordeal, 
not precisely similar in its details, but still appealing 
to the superhuman. It is needless to mention the 
well-known particulars of the story, except to say 
that what might have happened on Carmel did 
actually happen in Florence, that is to say, nothing 
at all took place. The immediate result was, as 
might have been foreseen, not a sudden addition to 
the reformer's hold on the people, but a wild and 
violent reaction against him, from which his for- 
tunes never recovered themselves. And there can 
be little doubt that if, on Carmel also, nothing had 
happened, it would have gone ill with Elijah and 
his plans of reformation. It is possible even that 
the opposite party may have anticipated such a 
result, and have been content to abide by it. If so, 
these unhappy men had reckoned without their 
host. So violent was the wave of enthusiasm 
which followed the event, that the reformer was 
enabled to turn the whole force of it against 
his enemies, who thus met their end. Here, then, 
was an observed fact, as the result of something 
which had occurred. To deny that "something" 
would be to suppose an effect without a 
cause. 

8. Among many further instances which might be 
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adduced only one more need be referred to, but it 
belongs to a different and later epoch. 
Sn^SSSt ^^ ^s *^ resurrection of Jesus Christ. 
In this case it is clearly asserted that 
Immortals took their part in visible form. Here, 
as before, it becomes a case of an effect with- 
out a cause, unless it be admitted that the ordi- 
nary lav/s of Nature were then set aside. Much 
ingenuity has been expended on the important 
point at issue, both on the one side and on the 
other, but it is not intended here to examine details. 
Suffice it that it has proved impossible to account 
for the speedy recovery, and subsequent triumph, of 
the belief in Jesus, except on the supposition that the 
resurrection was an actual fact; and while this point 
has formed the central stronghold of the defender 
of the miraculous position, it has no less proved the 
despair of the destructive critic. That, in some form 
or other, Christianity did survive, is a great fact. How 
it did so can only be accounted for in one way. 

9. And now perhaps cases have been sufficiently 

mentioned of what appear to be interferences on 

the part of the Immortals. It may, of 

identified course, be contended that the agency is 

with toe not proved, since the means chosen may 

Immortals. ^ . , . , . "^ 

have been that which is conventionally 

described as the " ministry of angels." Let it then 
be made plain that this objection is regarded as 
making a distinction where there is no difference. 
The actual nature of angelic beings, or the source 
they spring from, is not explained in the Bible ; nor 
could it be, until men were in a position to under- 
stand it. The name by which they are described 
simply denotes that they are messengers, that is 
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Beings entrusted, on occasion, with a mission to 
mankind. But if there be anything in continuity, 
these messengers must be chosen for some special 
fitness as missioners to this earth ; and the conduct 
of such a mission must be, not a fitful or fanciful 
one, to be appealed to chiefly for poetical purposes ; 
but permanent, constant, and regular : like that of 
the London Police, as compared with a body of 
philanthropic faddists, or with the lady patrons of a 
Girls' Friendly Society. 

From other sources, most of them denied to our 
ancestors, it is thought that such a body, fulfilling 
both these conditions, actually exists. All, there- 
fore, that need be done is to identify one of these 
bodies, the " Angels " or " Messengers," with the 
other body, that of the "Immortals"; and by so 
doing we are simply bringing our knowledge of the 
Bible into line with what may be known or judged 
from other sources, and thus unifying our know- 
ledge, and making one part of it support and supple- 
ment the other. This unifying process is strictly in 
harmony with the demands of the scientific intellect, 
and, did it prove impossible, very grave doubts 
would deservedly be felt as to results obtained inde- 
pendently on either hand ; in precisely the same 
way that such doubt would be felt if the geological 
line of research were found to contradict the con- 
clusions of the astronomers. To some extent, as to 
the time required for the earth's cooling process, 
this collision has actually happened, and to that 
extent confidence is rightly shaken. It seems then 
safe to conclude, that when independent lines of 
thought seem to differ in their results, the suggestion 
which fairly reconciles them probably contains the 
true solution. 

12 
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In what follows, therefore, it will be assumed, in 
accordance with the principle laid down, that 
"Angels" and "Immortals" are but synonyms. 
The latter term has here been employed, to displace 
the former, in order to escape from poetic, pictorial, 
and ecclesiastical associations. This being admitted, 
it is worth while to remark that the biblical evidence 
of the existence and functions of the "Immortals" 
becomes quite overpowering. 

Still certain objections remain, which will inevit- 
ably be made, and these it becomes necessary to 
anticipate. 

lo. The existence of Angels or Immortals has 
been posited, not as a pictorial sham but as a solid 
fact. No one will fail then to ask how it 
Immortals is that, active as the influence of these 
during later Beings was during legendary and un- 
critical times, they have shunned the cold 
light of modern analysis, and, for at least one or 
two thousand years, have retired completely into the 
background. 

It is admitted that this feature in the quality of 
the evidence would, to say the least, rouse very 
grave suspicions, were it not that, on the principle 
so taken up, an equal doubt would be thrown on all 
accounts soever, provided only they dated from a 
period not later than that here given, and that they 
could offer no corroborative evidence of a more 
recent date. It may be supposed, e.g., that no one 
seriously doubts the sometime existence of such a 
person as Alcibiades. Facts may possibly have 
turned up to verify the accounts given of his life 
and doings. Still, even if they have not, no doubt 
has in any case been felt as to his reality. 
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To some extent then, the mere fact of there being 
an extant account must be taken, in the absence of 
proof to the contrary, as presumption that the 
account is historical. Still, sophistries never de- 
serve to succeed. And,' to be candid, the parallel 
between Alcibiades and the "Angels" only holds 
up to a certain point, and then it utterly fails. The 
former, after his death, was unable to offer further 
proof of his having actually lived, while the latter, 
though willing apparently to manifest themselves 
during times of ignorance, have yet preferred, in 
these latter days, to retire from the scene, and to 
offer no indication whatever of their continued 
existence. Unless there is some special reason to 
be given for their action in this respect, it must be 
confessed that the case against them is a strong one. 

II. Such a special reason, however, there is. As 
has been seen — for it is necessary here to recapitu- 
late — there is objective evidence which 
SSLriience poi^^s to the constant interference, 
during the earliest times, of superhuman 
Beings ; and that such interferences did happen is 
corroborated by the united testimony of all the 
various legendary accounts, from other sources, 
which reach back to those ages. They are accounts 
which, it is agreed, are not, separately, trustworthy 
in detail, but which, taken together, must certainly 
have had some ground in fact. 

But at a particular stage (according to the view 
already stated), an offer was made to the early race 
of men, and as that offer was declined it was with- 
drawn. Yet mankind was not deserving of punish- 
ment for declining the offer, because its mistake had 
been one of pure ignorance. Having, however, 
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refused " sonship," it became reduced to the level 
of " servantship," and was treated on that level until 
it should learn its mistake. It had declined the one 
way, then let it try another way, and work that 
other way fairly out to its results. To enable it 
accordingly to do so, mankind is furnished with a 
set of rules which are not, indeed, the rules of 
sonship, but a code which will work well on the 
servitude basis, if only it is duly acted up to. Mean- 
while the superhuman watchmen over the fortunes 
of the race are not antagonistic, they are anxious to 
see how this provisional law is being observed on 
earth, and how it is working itself out. Far from 
withdrawing themselves, therefore, they continue to 
interfere so long as there remains hope of a favour- 
able result. At critical periods they show their 
power to guide the course of events ; and they send 
their messengers from time to time to influence 
men's minds, and keep them in the way they should 
go. Such was the work of the Immortals, or, if the 
term be preferred, of the Angels, during the earlier 
portion of the human story. 

But as time wore on, and century added itself to 
century, it became more and more evident that 
mankind did not respond to these leadings from 
outside. It had declined the original offer, and 
now it was declining, no less, the alternative 
scheme. Not one single point in that scheme had 
been specially pressed on acceptance that was not 
persistently set aside. The race had shown itself 
utterly lawless, and amenable to no rule of life of 
. any sort : it was truly a " stiff-necked generation." 
So decided the Messengers from the unseen, while 
yet some hope remained of bringing men back to a 
better mind. 
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Eventually the hope faded and died out altogether. 
Still mankind was not subjected to punishments, 
except those which were involved in taking the 
consequences of its own blindness to realities, and 
deafness to warning. There still remained for 
it the possibility of that dear-bought wisdom which 
comes of experience ; but this, if it ever happened, 
was for a future age to witness. For the present, 
and until such a time arrived, the active work of 
the race's guardians had to be suspended. 

Man had effectually cut himself off from them, 
and they replied by cutting themselves off from him, 
and ceasing to hold communication. " Ephraim is 
joined to idols, let him alone." From that time to 
this man has too clearly been let alone ; and at 
length he begins to feel it, and to ask the reason 
why. But the silence of such Beings does not 
mean that they are not there. 

12. To another question, which has occurred to 
many of late, it will now be quite easy to reply. At 

a public meeting held by one of the 
^Jer,^ Church Societies quite recently, one of 

the speakers was a clerical gentleman 
who laid before the audience one of his own diffi- 
culties. He told them that he found the conviction 
common in men's minds that " prayer is no good," 
in the sense, as he explained, that prayer was not in 
fact answered. He asked counsel as to how to deal 
with this difficult point. But it did not seem to 
occur to him to inquire whether or no the complaint 
expressed a fact ; or whether, if it is a fact, there 
may not be some good reason for it. 

The reality of an answer to prayer will not here 
be assumed, nor will its contrary be assumed. But 
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SO far as it is observed that prayers remain un- 
answered, or should this be observed to be the 
fact, there seems no difficulty in accounting for 
it on the {^rounds here occupied. The truth is that 
the difficulty has received answer sufficient already. 
Should it after all prove to be the case that answers 
to prayer are the rule and not the exception, or even 
should such answer prove, if exceptional, to be not 
unknown, all that can be said is, that the powers 
that be are so far exercising a greater clemency and 
forbearance towards mankind than man has any 
rifjht to expect ; while in the opposite case, man has 
no cause of complaint if, having refused all advice, 
and cut himself adrift from his advisers, his petitions 
are not considered, and he finds himself severely 
'Met alone" till such time as he come to his senses. 

13. But what if mankind obstinately persists in 
blindness, and becomes, as a race, finally rejected and 
Pinal rejec- ^t^^^^doned by his guardians ? As a 
tion a race, he will then drift into the position 

possibUity. ^j ^^ civilised animal, an animal whose 
ultimate fate need concern us scarcely more than 
does the fate of other animals. As to what may be 
in store for individual exceptions to the general rule 
(and no doubt there have always been, and are, 
many such), there need be no doubt that the dis- 
cretionary power of superhuman Beings is at least 
competent enough to distinguish personal fitness, 
and to reverse their sentence when it sees well to 
do so ; for the fundamental conception of justice 
in the constitution of things demands nothing less. 

But it is with the interests and destinies of the 
race at large, and what prospect there may be for it 
of recovery, that we have now principally to deal. 
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Such recovery is pointed to throughout the whole 
of the Old Testament. In what follows, therefore, 
we may pass from the dark picture of human life 
lately dwelt on to a scene that is vastly brighter in 
one of its aspects, but still darker in another. 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE RENEWED OFFER OF SONSHIP 

I. An epoch was foreshadowed. Let it be assumed 
that it has arrived. What it amounted to has now 
to be considered.' 

•^"Sto^sii!^ '^ "^^y ^^^^ ^^^" ^^1* ^^^^9 "^ prac- 
tically " concluding all men under sin," 
even down to this very point of history where we 
stand, there has been a strange oversight of the 
events, or rather the event, of nineteen hundred 
years ago. Is not Mankind now under a dispensa- 
tion of grace ? 

As will be seen, there has, in fact, been no such 
oversight. That event marked the renewal of a 
great offer, an offer of " grace " ; that is, it marked 
an offer to Mankind of restoration to favour on the 
footing of sonship. But, with a very few exceptions, 
and these confined to the actual age of the offer, it 
remains true that Mankind as a whole never under- 
stood that offer, in the spirit of it, and that they 

' The writer thinks it well to explain that the New Testa- 
ment bearings upon the subject in hand can only here be 
treated briefly. It is his intention, should circumstances 
permit, and should public interest warrant it, to pursue the 
New Testament aspect of the case in another volume. It is 
with Old Testament origins and developments that the present 
work is chiefly concerned. 

J68 
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have since utterly forgotten what the offer really 
meant. As a whole Mankind is still under the dis- 
pensation of " servitude," and still their servantship 
is, as it was before, in no sense a faithful and 
obedient service. All therefore are, so far, still 
concluded under sin, because, so far, the offer has 
been universally declined. It thus becomes plain 
why, in these pages, no earlier reference has been 
made to a " new dispensation," of which Mankind 
have not availed themselves. Still the offer, though 
rejected for nineteen hundred years, remains yet 
open. It is therefore important to consider, on the 
one hand, what that offer comprises, by whom it is 
made, and what its acceptance implies ; and, on the 
other hand, what will follow in case of its continued 
rejection. 

2. The offer itself was precisely the same that had 
been made to Man, as was previously seen, during 
Early ^^^ infancy of his race. Infants are not 

tuteiagre of considered to be responsible persons, 
the race. ^^^ neither was Man held to be respon- 
sible for a choice which he made in utter ignorance, 
during what may be termed the nursery period of 
his career. But even infants are obliged to take 
certain consequences of their own mistaken actions, 
no matter how innocently they are made, and so it 
befell with Mankind. The early ages of their story, 
indeed, the entire succession of the ages down to 
the present time, have taken on, in consequence of 
that early choice, a very different line of develop- 
ment from what might have been. 

It is also true, that those who have the care of 
infants often step in to shield their charges, so far as 
this is possible; from the full penalties of their own 
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innocent errors. And this is what happened in the 
case now in consideration. The full offer of the 
Immortals conferring a share in the brotherhood, 
and in their immortality, had to be for the time 
withdrawn. Yet the supervision of these guardians 
of the baby race did not cease. From time to time 
they sent their messages, messages often of correc- 
tion and rebuke, yet messages which throughout 
their entire tenour pointed forward with hope to a 
time when all would be restored. These messages 
are, taken as a whole, unmistakable. It is true that 
they are sometimes susceptible, taken separately, of 
a more immediate and local application. There is 
no doubt that very often this is the case. But there 
is equally little doubt that, underlying and inspiring 
them all, there is the great hope of the distant future. 

3. In the fulness of time that period arrived. For 
now the race was past its nursery-stage, and though 
The oriKiaai "^^ arrived at its full maturity, it was at 
offer least capable of deciding for itself ; 

repeated. though, even then, the decision was not 
to be quite final, until a still fuller knowledge than 
any so far possible to man had been attained. But 
that time was not to be waited for ; it was possible 
that, even at this stage of early puberty. Mankind 
might be led to take the higher course. Then let 
the trial be made. 

Made accordingly it was. How and why it was 
made forms the subject-matter of the body of 
writings which is called the "New Testament." 

These writings themselves assert that the object 
of making the trial was to give men " power " (or 
perhaps the right or privilege) " to become the sons 
of God/' and to bring "life and immortality tg 
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light." As many as accept the offer, and are led by 
God's spirit, "are the sons of God." Elsewhere 
they are called "the children of God by faith in 
Christ Jesus," that is, by believing what He said ; 
and those who do so rejoice that they are called 
" the sons of God." These sons are to address their 
Father as " Our Father which art in Heaven." The 
offer then was plainly one of renewed sonship, along 
with a future life. " For as in Adam " {i.e., in the 
race's infancy), " all die, even so in Christ shall all 
be made alive." 

The New Testament is full of the same message. 
It needs only to be read simply and literally, and for 
the writers to be taken as meaning what they say, 
and then its bearing will become evident. Such 
treatment, however, it has never received, for the 
sufficient reason that its message was not one which 
men were prepared to accept. 

4. The gospel of "brotherhood" is no less 
emphatic, and lies no less on the surface, than that 
What is ^^ " sonship." The one truth might of 

the "Brother- course be deduced from the other, but 
hood"? j^ jg j^q|. Yefi for mere inference to 

establish it. Christ is our " elder brother," and we 
are " brothers in Christ " and " co-heirs " with Him. 
Such brothers are directed to " call no man father, 
for one is your father, even God, and ye are 
brethren " ; that is, they are told to sink questions 
of genealogy and prerogative, and to be content 
with the divine pedigree, and the human brother- 
hood. " Brothers," too, becomes the favourite 
form of address, and to " love the brotherhood " is 
an obvious duty. And it is to be remembered that 
the name of " brother " had not then had time tp 
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sink into a cant term, and lose most of its signifi- 
cance, as is too often the case with the pulpit 
phrase, " my brethren." It was not then a polarised 
term, but now we have to make an effort in order to 
depolarise it before we can apprehend the force with 
which it appealed, and the lessons which it con- 
veyed, to the minds of those who first made its use 
general. To them the very word was a gospel in 
itself, a gospel since lost sight of. 

5. The conditions of this "brotherhood" and 
" sonship " were no other than the original terms 
"Good and proposed, involving a giving up of the 
EvU" Tree of Good and Evil, with all its 

abandoned. £j.^j^g^ j^ jg ^^^^^ ^j^^^^ ^j^^ j.^^^ being no 

longer in its babyhood, types and shadows are 
mostly dispensed with, and the imagery of the Tree 
is no longer employed ; but the very words lately 
instanced, " As in Adam all die," imply that it was 
Adam's trespass, and man's persistence in it, from 
which the guilt and the disaster of the race has 
sprung ; just as the succeeding words, " In Christ 
shall all be made alive," equally imply that to be 
''in Christ" means to forsake the trespass of Adam. 
So much might have been gathered as a self- 
evident conclusion. But the lesson is not left to be 
implied, it is expressly inculcated. It is enforced 
both negatively and positively. Negatively it is 
inculcated by the marked absence of anything like a 
code of practice, or scheme of belief, as laid down 
by the Christ Himself. All other founders of 
systems have adopted some such code or scheme. 
With the purest of intentions, they have in ignor- 
ance played their part in pursuing the proscribed 
science of Good and EviL 
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6. But Christ gave the science no countenance 
at all. To be a follower of His it was not necessary 
No formal either to formally subscribe to a docu- 
creed : no ment like the " Thirty-nine Articles/' 
formal code. ^^^ ^j^^ ^^^^ exacting "Athanasian 

Creed." So far as these beliefs or practices com- 
mend themselves to " men of goodwill," so far they 
are binding, but no further. It is certain, and it is 
admitted, that the Master did lay down certain 
guiding principles of life, such as *' Love your 
enemies," etc., but these were left to each follower 
to w^ork out as he would or could. And as regards 
abstract systems of belief, or of church organisation, 
there is positively no trace that Jesus taught any- 
thing whatever. 

The Master, in fact, abstained from laying down 
exact rules. Herein He eschewed the error, to 
which His immediate predecessors, the doctors of 
the law, had so grievously committed themselves. 
At one stroke He sweeps away the sum total of their 
laboriously childish researches, their science of 
Good and Evil ; and simplifies it all down into the 
simple but comprehensive formulas, "Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God," and " Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself." Good and Evil, as a science, 
is completely abrogated. 

Not only negatively, but positively too, the results 
of this teaching are very clearly to be traced. The 
earnest disciple is now become the Son of God, and 
a brother to man and to the Immortals. As such 
he is subject to no law, because he is a law unto 
himself ; a law more penetrating, and far more 
capable of being enforced, than any external set of 
regulations whatever. It is in fact the 'Maw of 
liberty," as explained by one of the Master's most 
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prominent exponents ; who also frequently speaks 
of "freedom" from sin and from the law, and has 
the remarkable passage, ''We, when we were 
children, were in bondage under the elements of 
the world : but when the fulness of time was 
come, God sent forth His Son . . . that we might 
receive the adoption of sons . . . wherefore thou 
art no more a servant but a son." And again, 
" These are the two covenants : the one from the 
mount Sinai which gendereth to bondage . . . but 
Jerusalem which is above is free ... so then, 
brethren, we are not children of the bondwoman, 
but of the free." There is a luxuriance of type and 
figure employed in the last quoted passage ; some 
part of this has here been omitted, only because to 
modern ears it obscures and entangles the sense. 
But the gist of the whole is plain. The Tree of 
Good and Evil is at an end, and the son of God is 
competent to be his own law, and to live up to his 
own nature. 

7. Then, as to worship of Force verstis worship 
of Mind. As has been seen, the materialistic 
premisses are bound to reach their con- 
^b"*"2id*°" elusion in the adoption of a policy of 
conquest or Force, as distinguished from 
one of moral or intellectual conviction. The world 
has seen many great powers which have been 
founded purely on Force ; and among these that 
of Rome in its prime was the greatest and the most 
exclusively forceful. 

Arising from amid such an empire, and with its 
symbols of force dominant around them, it was the 
great Master who taught men to appeal to brute 
force no longer. It was the message of the Immor- 
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tals now at length put before Mankind in personal 
and concrete form. 

He, again and again, told His followers, that they 
were not to aspire to ambitious positions of power 
where force could be exercised ; they were not even 
to allow themselves to be called ''Lord" or 
" Master," but to be content with being brothers. 
On one occasion, when two disciples gave way to 
rivalry, and sought for lordship and pre-eminence. 
He at once rebuked them both, and declared that 
he who so aspired proved himself to be unworthy 
of brotherhood, and fit only to be " the servant of 
all." It was a favourite saying of His, that "the 
first shall be last, and the last first." But His gospel 
was not confined to speech. 

"And so the Word had breath, and wrought 
With human hands the creed of creeds 
In loveliness of perfect deeds 
More strong than all poetic thought." 

Thus we find that when, on one occasion, it was 
desired by His pupils to compel an unfriendly and 
unreasonable village to yield them passage by having 
recourse to extreme measures (nothing less than 
" fire from heaven "), He replied with strong censure, 
"Ye know not the spirit ye are of." At another 
critical stage of popular feeling, when it was pro- 
posed "to take Him by force and make Him king," 
He at once refused to be a king depending on force, 
though He afterwards laid claim to kingship, in the 
words, " Thou sayest " (truly) " that I am a king ; " 
but then His kingdom lay in men's minds and 
hearts ; it was the " kingdom of heaven " that 
" Cometh not with observation." 

Later in the story we find that while He suffered 
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force and violence He absolutely forbad force to be 
met by force. He was arrested, and an earnest and 
impulsive supporter resented it, and drew his sword, 
but he had to put it up again. It was needless for 
him to interfere, when even the superhuman powers 
of the Immortals were at the prisoner's disposal. 
Yet of these powers He would, then or afterwards, 
make no use for any forceful purpose. " If My 
Kingdom were of this world then would My servants 
fight," but this they must not do. And so He went 
to His death by force ; a death which, if it has any 
meaning, is the most magnificent of all comments on 
His life and words. If it has none, and is a mere 
outcome of materialistic circumstance, then it is 
surely the darkest whirl of the atoms that History pre- 
sents us with. In life, then, and in death, this was 
the gospel of moral force as against physical force. 

The remaining point concerns the social arrange- 
ments which were to be adopted in the " kingdom 
of heaven." 

No one, surely, will need to be told, that this ex- 
pression had reference, not primarily to the next 
world, but to this, though it may have extended its 
significance to the next, in the sense of regarding 
the kingdom hereafter as identical with the kingdom 
here, or a continuation of it. 

8. As to the kingdom, then, which is to be set up 
here, what were to be its distinguishing features, and 

what was to be its political economy ? 
The ideal fj^g j^^g^ answer to these questions is 
•• The found in the " Sermon on the Mount." 

^vt^^ ^^ F^om it we learn that the economy of 

the kingdom widely differs from the 
results which were afterwards attained by Mill or 
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Ricardo. It is not meant to cast a slur on these 
writers. They took Man as he was, not as he ou;^ht 
to be, and, taking him as they did, it is probable that 
they were to a great extent right. But in the 
'' kingdom of heaven " mankind must cease to 
be mankind as he is, he must become mankind as 
he should be. And therefore an economy which 
suits the actual, is found to be quite unsuitable to 
the ideal, to the " Christ that is to be." 

In the "Sermon on the Mount "there are to be 
found some very surprising teachings, and these, 
if it were seriously proposed to carry them out, 
would at once be denounced as totally upsetting 
and subversive. So in fact they would be, if their 
rules were applied to a set of people who are 
entirely children of this world ; but these rules are 
meant for the " children of the kingdom " ; and it 
by no means follows that they would be failures, 
or prove subversive, if they were adopted among 
those who are qualified by having become ''Sons 
of God." 

To such the behaviour prescribed involved an 
entire uprooting of the mherited methods of con- 
ducting any human society. It enjoined non- 
resistance to evil and wrong. " I say unto you that 
ye resist not evil, but whosoever shall smite thee 
on thy right cheek, turn to him the other also, and 
if any man will sue thee at law, and take away thy 
coat, let him have thy cloke also." The treatment 
accorded to the interests of capital, and of property 
in general, was perplexing. Wealth in fact seemed 
only to exist in order that it might be given away. 
To make it an aim to acquire wealth is expressly 
forbidden : *' No man can serve two masters . . . 
ye cannot serve God and Mammon." Any one 

13 
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who possesses wealth must soon cease to do so. 
"Give to him that asketh thee, and from him that 
would borrow of thee turn not thou away," a course 
of conduct which implies the sacrifice not only of 
interest, but of the principal itself. It is fully in 
keeping with this precept, however, that prudential 
maxims are disowned, such for instance as that 
which tells us to 'May up for a rainy day." The 
very opposite course is prescribed: ''Take no 
thought, saying, What shall we eat ? . . . For your 
heavenly Father knoweth that ye have need of all 
these things : but seek ye first the kingdom of God, 
and all these things shall be added unto you. Take 
no thought for the morrow." Revenge, along with 
all feelings of vindictiveness, is to be risen above. 
"Pray for them which despitefully use you and 
persecute you." And to make any special display 
of philanthropy, or religious zeal, is condemned in 
the words : " When thou doest thine alms do not 
sound a trumpet before thee, as the hypocrites do," 
and again : " When thou prayest, thou shalt not be 
as the hypocrites are." 

9. Such then was the ideal kingdom. And had 
its subjects existed as a close community, fenced 

off from the outer world, such principles 
prLtS^* might have been actually put in practice ; 

though, as things were at that time 
(indeed at every known time), it is hard to see how 
these precepts could have been literally carried out, 
more especially that of non-resistance, without so 
far putting their adherents at the mercy of an 
unfeeling world as to lead to their speedy extinction. 
As to this point it is impossible to decide very 
satisfactorily. 
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10. But one thing is quite evident : as concerns 
the conduct of His own followers among themselves 

the Master actually intended His 
^^^y"^' principles to be taken literally, and to 
practicable be rigidly acted up to. This is plain 
soidety?**^ from the fact that His immediate 

followers so understood Him ; and that, 
as soon as their body took an organised form, they 
proceeded to apply the principles to practice as well 
as they knew how to do it. The result was, as has 
been already noticed, the establishment among them 
of a pure communism ; though how long this 
arrangement was maintained is not certain. Certain 
only it is that such an attempt was made in 
pursuance of what the disciples believed to be the 
expressed wish of their Teacher. But those were the 
days, the only days, when the gospel of the Teacher 
came into men's minds with the special energy 
of its " nascent " condition — to borrow a chemical 
term describing the vigour of freshly generated 
gases. The early potency of His influence was 
never again to be quite what at first it had 
been. Only so long as men were fully in touch 
with its spirit, and possessed completely by that 
spirit, was it possible to set about living the actual 
life of the kingdom of heaven on earth. Soon, very 
soon afterwards, the personality of the Master was 
overcast, or fell into the background ; the passing 
of the years began to dull the early radiancy of its 
brightness ; the world and its powers encroached ; 
and the half-hearted were tempted by the offer of 
easier terms, and a less strict interpretation ; and so 
the literal, which was also the ideal, was speedily 
abandoned. Still, that something strongly socialistic 
in its substance did in fact form part, even an 
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essential part, of the gospel of this era, is surely 
undoubted. It is also equally clear that it formed 
no less a part of the primeval gospel ; and that from 
first to last these two gospels are identical, though 
they are couched in different language, each being 
expressed in terms that were suited to its own age. 

In order to summarise matters, and to see at what 
point we have arrived, it may be well to set down 
the main points in which the early message to 
Mankind was repeated in the later message. These 
are — 

Sonship offered. 

Brotherhood offered. 

Immortality offered. 
All these conditional upon — 

Abandonment of the " Good and Evil " Science. 

Therefore, abandonment of the Force system. 

And the adoption, instead, of a Nature system. 

In substance, therefore, both messages come, 

when put in a nutshell, to this : " Live up to 

Nature, in its widest and best sense. To do so is 

to live to God. To do so is to be a ' Son of God.' " ^ 

II. So much then as to the offers or messages 
themselves. But what about the nature or person- 

wno brought ^'^^y ^^ ^^^ Messenger who came to 

the renewed renew the offer ? To all inquirers this 

^ri^aper- ^^ ^ question of great importance, by 

Bonmcation most of them it is regarded as all- 

of Nature. important. So far indeed have the 

' Here it is necessary to foresee innumerable objections. 
These will have to do principally with such conceptions as 
" grace," " faith," " redemption," and perhaps " The Church." 
In reply, it need only be said that these names certainly stand 
for realities. But so far as they do so, and so far only, they 
are a factor or part of Nature : the term being used in its 
inclusive sense, 
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abstract and real yielded to the relative and personal 
in the human mind, that the principles actually at 
stake risk being totally overlooked. 

Who, or what, was the Messenger Himself ? The 
conception of Nature which we have adopted, can 
imply no view of His Essence but the very highest in 
saying that He was the exponent of Nature. By thus 
referring to Him, it is not meant that He was a mere 
natural philosopher of a high order, but that He 
was a Being chosen to represent Nature, in her larger 
bearings, to the mind of man ; and, by personifying 
them, to enable them to be presented to mankind 
at a stage when Nature herself was, for the most 
part, outside man's powers of observation. Man- 
kind was not yet prepared to study Nature, nor 
destined to be ready for many a long century ; but 
a Person who, so to speak, was Nature, and laid 
before men Nature's real teachings, they could 
comprehend, and of the divinity of the message 
that Person brought, they were instinctively aware. 
So understood, to be " in Christ " means to be at 
one with Nature. To eat the body, and drink the 
blood, of Christ, means to absorb the essence and 
vitality of His teachings and character, which 
were themselves the teachings of Nature, and the 
character formed upon those teachings. Such a 
character was a living example, set before men's 
eyes, of how far such teachings, when acted on, 
were capable of raising human beings, and it is 
therefore fitly set before men as an "ensample." 

Nor is it only by way of proof of their capability 
to do so that a personal instance of it is important ; 
for the mind of man is so constituted that the per- 
sonal element exerts a peculiar attraction. There is 
no doubt that truth is equally true whether it be set 
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forth by a living exponent, or merely stated formally 
in the abstract ; and did man consist of a combina- 
tion of intellectual powers, and no other powers, 
then his mind would be affected as powerfully by 
the latter as by the former means. But this, as 
every one knows, is very far from being the case. 

12. It is quite in keeping with human nature as 
it is, for us to feel thai if the certainty were taken 

away that the life of Jesus Christ was 
peraonaiity actually lived on this earth, then faith 
conceived of would suffer complete shipwreck, since 
Bu^ectim there would remain no living Person to 

believe in, but only an idea. It happens 
also to be the fact that, among critics of the de- 
structive school, the historicity of the story of Jesus 
has been widely questioned, and, should this point 
be yielded to them, it is felt that there remains 
nothing that is worth contending for. And should 
it happen that History finally and definitely pro- 
nounced its verdict, upon adequate grounds, on 
the side of the destructives, then there would be 
no alternative, to a seeker for truth, but to accept 
that verdict along with all its results. 

The question, however, is whether, after all, those 
results need be, or ought to be, so very terrible. 
For, be it through the medium of a living agent, 
seen in the flesh, or be it with no such medium, 
but as a direct emanation from the mind of Deity 
into the mind of man, yet the fact remains, that 
in some way or other the conception of a divine 
character has taken possession of man's mind, 
and warped it strongly for good ; a character, too, 
that is all the more clearly a conception of Deity, 
because it was one which human beings would 
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never have constructed for themselves. In either 
case the result is equally superhuman, or miracu- 
lous. Is it, after all, a matter of such vital moment 
to determine the precise method by which the con- 
ception entered into men's minds, granted only that 
those minds are in fact dominated by its influence ? 
It would seem not ; and that objective personality 
should appear to many so absolutely indispensable, 
can only be attributed to the human weakness 
which rejects the abstract, and yearns after some- 
thing concrete and individual. 

13. Happily, however, there is no need to put so 
much strain upon the frailer emotions of mankind. 

Indeed it would be antecedently impro- 
personaiity bable, either that the All-wise should 
actual and not have seen fit to take into account 

the littleness of His Creatures, or that 
He should exert an impression on their minds, 
though for their own. benefit, which was itself 
otherwise than an objective truth. But as to 
what might or ought to have been, it is needless 
to seek further, since the more vital question 
concerns what was. As a matter of fact, it is as 
needless as it would be premature, to discard the 
literal story of the Gospel and the Cross. That 
story is handed down in several narratives, all of 
them told with apparent bona fides; and though 
these narratives show signs of some tampering and 
interpolation, yet these minutiae of criticism in no 
way affect the main account which they have to tell. 
Prima facie, therefore, the presumption is all on the 
side of the accounts being substantially true ; until, 
that is, its critics have offered proof of its being 
otherwise than true. This proof has admittedly 
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never yet been given ; the most that can be said 
is, that a certain ingenious theory has been 
broached, as to the origin and spread in the 
consciousness of man of a belief which was itself 
without foundation. That theory, however, is but 
conjecture, it is merely a sort of " pious opinion," 
and as such need not be accepted ; especially since 
it is much easier and simpler to account for the 
belief in the story of Jesus on the ground that it is 
true. So much, briefly put, is what the evidence 
seems to point to. But the point of the subjective 
versus the objective interpretation is not, as above 
pointed out, an absolutely vital one. It is, in any 
case, a fact that a veritable emanation took place, 
from the mind of God into the mind of man, 
and that emanation is by mankind embodied and 
summed up in the name of Christ. 

14. It becomes necessary next to refer to what 

is often considered the difficult and crucial subject 

of the "Atonement," as the principal 

T?^«-«^«* outcome of the events of the New 
Atonement. r^r 1 

Testament narrative. Of the unpor- 

tance of the tenet there is no doubt ; but, with 

regard to the difficulties which are thought to 

surround it, it seems as if these were principally 

of men's own making, and that th^ result from 

a distortion of the sense of the word " Atonement," 

and the persistent reading into it of a meaning 

which is not there. The only real sense of the 

word I to atone is to set at one. That is, it does 

not mean an intercession or expiation for guilt 

' As used in the New Testament, or in the New Testa- 
ment theology. The Hebrew connotation of "caphar" is 
not taken into the account, since this term has to do with 
a dispensation of servitude. 
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made towards a superior on behalf of an inferior 
party; it simply means that the two parties are 
made to agree ; and that on even terms, so far at 
least as the term itself implies. Now God and 
Man cannot be on even terms ; but, for purposes 
of arbitration, they may be placed on a level for the 
time being, just as, e.g., happened on a recent occa- 
sion in the cases of England and Venezuela. The 
term is so employed in the title of this very 
volume ; and it denotes, not that Man is to seek 
for a substitute in the Court of his Maker, who 
shall expiate or pay the penalty of his sins, but 
that a conciliator is needed who can make God 
and Man agree. Provided such agreement be 
arrived at, the end is attained, and there is no 
hint of fine, or punishment, to be inflicted. It 
happens, too, if the Hebrew symbolism can fairly 
be appealed to, as germane to the point in question, 
that the ritual of the Day of Atonement supports 
what has just been said.i For the scapegoat who 
accepted on his head the weight of an entire 
nation's misdeeds, in no way suffered i5ain or 
punishment, but was permitted to go free, and to 
carry his load away to the winds of heaven, and 
with that justice was satisfied, and the agreement 
or at-one-ment effected. 

The object then is to devise ground on which 
God and Man can agree. And just as the original 
offer of sonship and agreement was on condition of 
living at one with Nature, so again this offer is 
repeated. But it is now the offer of living in and 
with the Christ, who stands for Nature. 

' It should here be admitted that the Day of Atonement 
concerned only national sins of infirmity. It had nothing 
to do with sins of will. 
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And if only man will accept Christ, that is, accept 
Nature, and will live up to Christ and Nature, then 
there will be a true at-one-ment or harmony with 
the God of Nature, and sonship will belong to Man. 
Christ came to put us on the system on which alone 
God and Man could agree, and, by so atoning them, 
He, by His Gospel, " brought life and immortality 
to light," that immortality which for long ages had 
been obscured. 

It was the same system which had been revealed 
before by the Immortals, and had now long since 
been obliterated and forgotten. 

15. How do these Beings seem to have been 
engaged during the action of a scene the most 
momentous of earth's history ? At that 
tomortaJB?^ critical period it is certain that earth's 
guardians would not be far absent ; but 
that they would be much in evidence. And that 
evidence is forthcoming. It may be strange, but it 
appears to be the fact, so far as can be judged from 
the account, that superhuman activities of all kinds 
were at this epoch allowed to show themselves in 
unusual ways. 

As has been seen, they had shown themselves at 
an earlier age, and then they had retired, except at 
intervals, into the background. Now the world's 
interests again demand such interference, and it 
accordingly takes place. 

It would be hardly profitable to enumerate all the 
several occasions on which such interferences are 
said to have occurred ; partly because the list is 
a lengthy one, but also because, as regards any 
particular instance of superhumag action, there is 
always the underlying doubt as to whether its 
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mention was not to be attributed to the constant 
Aberglaube which grows out of an uncritical age. 
Yet it is the very length of the list which is the most 
convincing feature. It is quite possible, no doubt, 
to take up a purely negative position, and to deny 
that any such interference ever could or did take 
place, either then or at any other time. Here, 
however, it has been decided to abandon this 
position, and to conclude that, while the miraculous 
is not to be appealed to on light occasion, there is 
good reason to suppose it has at times actually taken 
place, and that some of the accounts describing 
such interferences are true accounts. It is found, 
however, that there is one particular point in the 
narrative round which these accounts centre, and, 
where but for such interferences really happening, 
the course of the story cannot be explained. There, 
then, if anywhere, there is good reason to accept 
these recorded interferences as actually true. 
Whether we decide on accepting all, or only some 
of these accounts, is at present a matter of no con- 
sequence at all. If some of them are correct, in 
them is to be found the evidence which the period 
affords of the agency of the Immortals, or as more 
commonly it is termed, the " ministry of angels." 

Their message had been repeated and amplified ; 
and the renewal of the great offer was attended by 
the same phenomena, and conducted by the same 
agencies, as had ushered its earliest announcement. 



CHAPTER IX 

THE REJECTION OF THE RENEWED OFFER 

Such, and so renewed, was the offer made to man. 
It remains to be seen how the offer was received. 

I. By a few the offer was in the first instance 
received with joy, and with the utmost enthusiasm, 
g^jy Even then it is open to doubt whether 

acceptance of many of these early and zealous converts 
the offer. really understood much of the content 
of the gospel which they professed. They knew 
that the riches of Christ were unsearchable, and they 
felt "the depth of the riches both of the wisdom 
and knowledge of God " ; but to the present age 
very much is plain which was hidden from them, 
and which, owing to their very limited views of 
existence, must have been hidden. This rendered 
God's dealings with men, at that time, a partially 
sealed book. The spirit, too, of the Teacher was too 
far in advance of His followers for them worthily 
to conceive it, or to assimilate it ; and therefore 
they were apt to place upon His recorded words 
so poor and literal a meaning as deprived them of 
much of their force. 

Still, however they may have failed to grasp the 
full scope of His gospel (and it would be pre- 

i88 
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posterous to expect any set of men to do so all 
at once), the wonderful personality and the gracious 
influence of their Master exerted the greatest force 
the world has ever known, for elevating the minds 
which came under His spell. The whole of His 
objects and intentions they did not, and could not 
know, but some things they learnt, and learnt to 
great purpose. Their insight was narrow and pur- 
blind, but, as far as it went, it sufficed to lift them 
on to a higher plane of living and thinking. For 
they grasped two truths, and those were the chief 
ones of the Master's teaching, namely, the "son- 
ship " and the " brotherhood." 

2. So long as these early convictions retained the 
nascent power which came to them from fresh 

contact with the Master Himself, so long 
cMidactl*^^ they bore their natural fruit; so long, 

but only so long, for soon the first 
freshness wore off. But, during those early days, 
the effect was something truly marvellous. Small 
though the body of adherents was, and poor and 
illiterate as were most of its members, yet the 
impression they managed to produce upon the 
world around them was surprisingly deep. This is 
intelligible at all, only in the light of one fact ; 
that is that these enthusiasts had actually succeeded, 
for the time, in upsetting the received order of 
things, and in reversing the bad old ways of the 
world. God was their Father, and had become to 
them not some one to fear, but some one to love ; 
Christ, their elder brother, realised and presented 
the Godhead to their perceptions ; and their trust in 
the Good Shepherd gave them a joyous confidence 
in God's dealings with man. So came about a true 
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and complete at-one-ment. But it was their mutual 
conduct among themselves as a brotherhood, which 
most forcibly impressed the outer world. These 
people spoke and acted as true brothers, and not as 
brothers in some legal or conventional sense. They 
had broken down the hitherto invincible selfishness 
of human nature. Each man actually seemed to 
love a brother as much as he loved himself, and 
often, so far as acts went, more. Self-sacrifice, and 
complete loyalty of devotion to the cause, were the 
rule, not the exception : and so long as that cause 
was served, pains and penalties went for nothing, 
and were "counted all joy." 

/A happy and glorious time, truly, so long as it 
lasted, if only the enervating and distracting in- 
fluences all round had not too soon dimmed its 
primitive brightness. Had it been otherwise, what 
a different tale the ages might have had to tell from 
that date to this ! If only, that is, the true offer, and 
its actual conditions, had retained their pristine 
force and crispness in men's minds. But this was 
not to be. 

It has been seen that, in the first age, these 
zealots had loyally carried out the plain conditions 
of their sonship in the social arrangements they 
adopted. These extended not only to general 
feelings, but to making economic arrangements in 
full accordance with such feelings. In fact, they 
merely did their obvious duty in keeping to their 
part of the contract, which was to establish a form 
of Communism, the best form, that is, which the 
surroundings permitted, or which their limited 
economic insight enabled them to select. Enough 
that they did it to the best of their power, and that 
in doing so they met with difficulties. In our own 
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age, we all know too well, that in such an enter- 
prise difficulties abound and are real enough. Yet 
most likely these early Fourrierists were surprised 
and discouraged at the result. It was hard, and the 
organised world was all against it, jusf as it is now. 
But how were they to preserve their loyalty ? Was 
it possible to read the injunctions in their spirit 
rather than in their letter ? Communism had 
refused to work. Let them try if being very kind 
and considerate to one another would not do quite 
as well, for possibly the spirit of the law lay there, 
and the rest was a dead letter. 

3. So was reached, it may be believed, the first 
stage of decadence : though still there was left in 
the body an abundant vitality. But it 
^^®^®'^*^°^ became a vitality which, as time ad- 
Attempt at vanced, took on a tinge more and more 
wSSSlt foreign to its original colour. 

One item in the contract was dropped 
and overlooked, and from this point the record 
is the reverse of heartening. It is clear that the 
mind of the Master was becoming more and more 
forgotten, and that more and more of that " wood, 
hay, and stubble," which He Himself had foreseen, 
was being built on His foundations. And this came 
about because the mind of man is deceitful, and the 
world's influences are hard to exclude. So it 
happened that other items of compromise followed, 
one after another, and the " kingdom of heaven " 
had, in course of time, lapsed into a merely pietistic 
expression, while all thought of realising that 
kingdom on earth came to be completely dropped, 
and the conditions of the " atonement " ignored. 

The process of the merging of the real message, 
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and the emerging of quite another conception of it, 
is something intensely sad to relate, but the story is 
very human. 

The advance of degeneration seems to have been 
helped forward by the very zeal, and willingness ^P 
endure, which the converts had all along genuinely 
displayed ; in fact, the joy and enthusiasm with 
which they submitted unflinchingly to the severest 
tortures, forms a picture which undoubtedly is not 
exaggerated, though it is^ One which in these times 
people find it hard to understand. After a time 
these ecstatics grew into a state of exaltation, an 
attitude of mind which led them to triumph in such 
ordeals ; and they spoke of the " crown of martyr- 
dom " as something positively to be envied. 

4. The flesh was nothing, nay, it was regarded as 
a snare ; let the flesh be crucified, and immortality 

was secured. But even this uplifted 
A^tiLm. ^^^^^ ^^ feeling brought its dangers, 

because it was a departure from Nature, 
and an efl^ort to rise to something above Nature. 
This contempt of the flesh carried men into further 
extremes. The flesh was to be despised, but more 
than despised, for was it not the cause and occasion 
of nearly all infirmity and sin ? Was it not ever on 
the watch, as it were, to lead victims into error of all 
kinds ? Therefore the flesh must be subjugated, and 
brought low ; its every impulses, even the most 
sound and natural of them, must be mortified and 
cast out. Tyrants might inflict what severities they 
pleased, but that was not enough ; men went 
further, and began to inflict them on themselves 
and on one another, all with the best possible but 
the most mistaken motives ; every austerity and 
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insult to Nature which could possibly be undergone, 
without self-murder, was gladly endured under 
the delusion that the doing so was acceptable to 
Heaven, and earned endless rewards hereafter. So 
set in the dark period of asceticism, with its round 
of fasts, and morbid watchings, and scourgings, and 
objectless cruelties ; a period whose influence has 
never from that day to this completely passed 
away, though it may have assumed fresh forms, one 
of which was seen on the emergence of Puritanism. 
But this gloomy distortion of Nature's whole- 
some teachings brought with it two distinct con- 
sequences, each of them leading to further per- 
versions. The first of these had to do with the 
conceptions men held about God. In its earliest 
developments, the faith of Christ, as it then might 
truly be called, was something essentially joyous, 
cheerful, and gladsome. And so long as men held 
to the central idea of Fatherhood and Sonship, so 
long, in spite of outside persecution, it retained 
its bright and happy features ; the spontaneous love 
of the Father, and of the Elder Brother, and of the 
brotherhood shutting out all dark, and fearful, 
and desponding views of life. 

5. But these happy views were gradually laid 
aside, and life began to present its seamy side. The 
flesh, it seemed to men, was a body of 
Sf^diT uice°^ evil ever present with them ; something 
the Father- which they could not rid themselves of, 
hood by a j-^^^ ^j^^j^ which they must ever be com- 
pelled to carry on an internecine 
struggle. No wonder then if the outlook on life 
as a whole seemed scarcely encouraging. Yet if 
God so willed it, in the fulness of His wisdom, 

14 
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who was man to resist, or do anything but dutifully 
accept the burden ? Man, accordingly, obeyed, but 
in doing so he could not repress his own thinkings. 
God, it began to seem to him, was a Being who had 
bestowed bodies, and with them the need to make 
those bodies suffer, and the capacity for suffering. 
He was then a Being only to be appeased by the 
wanton self-infliction of endurances, and by taking 
up harsh ascetic views, and depriving life of all its 
natural joys. If such were the mode of life which 
alone commended itself to Him, He must Himself 
take pleasure in His creatures' pains, and be offended 
whenever they allowed themselves to make the best 
of this life. Thus, though His Fatherhood was a 
fact which could not in word be gainsaid, it became 
a relation of a darksome and intimidating kind, and 
lost all its endearing qualities. Men spoke of Him 
as Father, but left off thinking of Him in any such 
light. Instead, the impression actually produced 
upon their feelings was that of a tyrant, to be feared 
in His wrath, and propitiated, chiefly on account of 
His power, by abject humiliations. 

So far did the idea possess them, that eventually it 
led them into the belief that their Tyrant-Deity was 
one who had created the larger part of His children 
expressly for eternal reprobation, accompanied by 
endless sufferings ; that the lot of each single child 
was determined beforehand for him, without respect 
to his own qualities, good or bad, and that no efforts 
of his own could avail one iota to alter the dread and 
irrevocable decree. 

It is no wonder, then, if, for ages before this final 
distortion was arrived at, men, even the best of men, 
had completely abandoned the idea of Fatherhood, 
and had ceased to grasp the meaning of it, and 
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though, notwithstanding this, they continued to 
name the name of Father, which was now emptied 
of all its force, they all the while imagined Deity in 
the light of some darksome, lowering and capricious 
tyrant, before whom it was wise to bow in abject 
servility, but whom to love was out of the question, 
however much they might profess devotion. The 
sentiment is well expressed in the line which says — 

"And tremble while ye yet" (pretend to) "rejoice." 

The true conception, then, of Fatherhood, and 
with it of Sonship, had clean passed away from the 
mind of Man, and that of Tyranny and Servitude 
had replaced it. Man had, in fact, drifted back to 
his bad old ideas, and so the corner-stone of the 
renewed charter was removed. 

Along with this process of decadence had gone on 
another equally far-reaching perversion of the Faith, 
which aptly illustrated the maxim, " corruptio optimi 
pessima." 

6. For, as will already have been seen, along with 

the abandonment of sonship, the forbidden " Science 

of Good and Evil " was all the while 
The Science of ^ , . ^ r ^ - . • 1 

Good and Evil takmg root afresh, in a too congenial 

once more soil. It was a case of "reversion to 

type.'* Nature herself had been set at 

naught, scorned, and violated, in the indignities 

heaped on "the flesh." It was only in keeping, 

that her standards of action and of morals should 

also be set aside, and held in disrepute. If Virtue 

was to mean the expelling of Nature with a fork, 

and an ideal of Chastity, and especially of Virginity, 

was to be set up, which Nature had no room for, it 
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was absolutely necessary to erect some artificial 
code of conduct, outside of Nature, and often 
setting her laws at defiance. This was what 
actually took place. The law of liberty was more 
and more forgotten ; man was less and less a law 
unto himself ; and a spirit of formal dictation grew 
up, according to which all was done by rule, 
measure, and prescription, and little or nothing 
was left to spontaneous impulse, and even less 
to the spontaneous workings of human thought 
and intellect. All these were "anathema maranatha," 
and mankind was fast reverting to a state of things 
very parallel to what their Hebrew forefathers had 
seen during the dark age preceding the dawn of the 
new era. The Pharisees, it might be thought, had in 
this particular done their worst, but it proved not to 
be quite the worst that human nature was capable 
of. With the experience of History before them, 
with the advice of the " Immortals" to guide them, 
and with the teachings of one who was greater than 
they. His followers succeeded in outdoing the 
Pharisees. The disease was of course more or less 
gradually developed, but at a very early stage the 
symptoms were plain enough. 

There was an increasing tendency to tabulate, and 
legalise, and to reduce everything to the plumb-line 
of catechism or school-book. The time came when 
Sin found itself reduced under the rules of an exact 
pseudo-science ("pseudo" because never verifiable), 
according to which it resolved itself under a precise 
number of headings and categories, all of them 
purely external and arbitrary. It was decided that 
Sin should fall under one of two headings ; one of 
them was termed " mortal," the other " venial." Of 
the former or more heinous kind there were exactly 
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seven, no more and no less ; for were there not 
seven golden candlesticks, seven days of the week, 
and seven planets ? As concerns the venial sort of 
errors, the writer is not in a position to state their 
exact number, but since they are venial, this point 
may be overlooked. Very childish no doubt it all 
is, but then the essence of it all consists not in 
developing the human intellect, but in dwarfing it. 

An exactly similar treatment was accorded to the 
opposite side of the Man's account with the skies, 
i.e., not his debtor but his creditor balance. His 
very virtues and good deeds were themselves all 
labelled and counted up. Thus there were " acts " 
of faith, " acts" of contrition, "acts" of other praise- 
worthy frames of mind ; all to be done according 
to order and sample, and then to be made due entry 
of in the heavenly balance-sheet. The very prayers 
themselves, those outpourings which should surely 
come from the heart or else be silent, were strictly 
a matter of routine, and arithmetical calculation ; 
so that a man who had gone through some score of 
" aves," or a dozen " paters," felt himself on good 
terms with heaven. 

The forbidden Tree came to its fullest blossom, 
however, when, later on, the elaborate systems 
flourished in which the Casuists elaborated their 
tissue of sophistries and laboured futilities, which 
professed to embrace every possible detail of human 
life, and in doing so enslaved it. 

The mind is positively sickened with these things, 
so foreign to the spirit of the Master Whose name 
was pleaded in support of them all. Sonship had 
been forgotten : it was natural that its main 
condition should be forgotten too. The Science of 
Good and Evil had become paramount, 
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7. Hand in hand with these degenerating 
tendencies, there came a marked change in another 
respect over the spirit of the dream ; the 
Bystemsin '^^^^ spirit was here in absolute contrast 
the Kingdom with the earlier. It has been noticed 
emerge. ^j^^^^ j^ ^j^^ Kingdom of Heaven as first 

promulgated by the Master, appeal to force 
was entirely disallowed, and even the repelling of 
force by force. All appeal was moral or intellec- 
tual ; it had to do with the mind ; and recourse to 
physical means, or desire of lordship or conquest, 
were quite forbidden. In the nations of the earth 
all this had gone on long enough, but " with you it 
shall not be so," said the Master. But, strange 
thought it seems it is yet true, that though the 
Kingdom had begun by rebelling against, and 
making a clean sweep of, all force-systems whatever, 
yet the time was coming, in the irony of fate, when 
the Kingdom should itself set up the most inveterate, 
crafty, and intolerant force-system which the mind 
of man could devise. Such a violent change of 
front could not, and did not, take place all at once : 
it came about by very gradual stages. 

In the early condition of the young society there 
was no great danger, or even opportunity, of its 
members having recourse to physical violence or 
compulsion, or indulging in ambitious dreams of 
conquest. The organised forces, indeed, of the 
entire world, with its states and principalities, and 
their kings, courtiers, and office-holders, were 
solidly arrayed against the body of converts. 
Clearly, for them even to think, at that time, of 
attempting force, would have meant the instant 
rousing into repressive action of a vastly greater and 
overpowering force, which would have been fatal. 
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Wisely enough, therefore, the Kingdom of Heaven 
refrained at that stage from attacking the Prince of 
this Earth, or the powers that be. Yet, even at that 
early age, there were not wanting signs of the dawn 
of a spirit of rivalry and masterhood. They were 
noticeable, not in the conduct of the disciples 
towards the outer world, but as the outcome of 
internal arrangements framed for the working of the 
body itself. 

From the preserved accounts we have, it is 
certain that from a very early period two sets of 
officers of the society had come into being, the one 
to take charge of its spiritual, the other of its 
temporal affairs. At first, however, there is no trace 
of rivalry being called forth in the appointment to 
such offices, involving, as they did, rather a labour 
of love, than offering any position of profit or 
eminence. Of these classes, the spiritual officers 
were indifferently termed "elders" {irptG^iTtpoi) or 
else " overseers " {iTridKoiroi) ; the two terms appear 
to have been used synonymously for a good while.^ 
In the course of time, however, the words became 
differentiated more or less in their application, and 
the distinction became more and more marked, 
until at length the " overseers " had developed into a 
separate and superior class or rank of their own, 
and one of considerable power and position in the 
society. Here then we find set up an occasion for 
rivalries and jealousies, and the force-system has 
inserted the thin end of its wedge. There was 
already a hierarchy. But this was the merest 
indication of what was to come. It was not very 
long before these overseers, or bishops, began to 

' Vide Bishop Lightfoot on the Philippians : especially his 
discursus on " The Christian Ministry." 
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entertain jealousies among themselves ; one prelate 
began to claim priority over another, while the 
other indignantly repudiated his claim. Eventually 
it became a question of power or Force carrying the 
day, and. settling matters in its own favour. As 
might have been expected, the branch society which 
occupied the capital of the world, was in so 
commanding a position, as compared to the rest, 
that it was able, in the teeth of opposition, to make 
good its claims to the universal supremacy of its see. 
A Lordship had been set up in the Master's heritage. 

8. So much as to internal developments. But 
relations with the outer world were by this time 
quite other than heretofore. The world 
deveiopmenta was divided against itself, and no longer 
^^©I'orce. united against the new faith. The 
period was one of social and political 
convulsion and cataclysm, and rapid changes 
were occurring, though not so rapid as at this 
distance of time they are apt to appear. But 
they occurred at a time very seasonable for "The 
Church," and enabled it to seize its opportunity. 

The crash of empires was coming ; but before it 
took place the powers of the world and of the 
Kingdom were already hand and glove. For the 
Church had itself become a power, and in allying 
itself with emperors and kings it did so on nearly 
equal terms. But in gaining prestige, and popular 
and royal support, it had taken over, to a large 
extent, pagan survivals and pagan ideals, and so 
won its way to general favour, and taken up the 
position of the "State" religion. So that now, 
when at last the general debacle was at hand, the 
Church was ready, and on the alert, to throw itself 
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into the breach, and to seize the occasion for its 
own purposes. Rome's extremity was the Church's 
opportunity. From that crisis the rise of the 
Church into supremacy was rapid. Amid the ruin 
of thrones there was but one organised power, the 
Church, which could hold its own against a horde 
of barbarians, or adapt itself to their requirements, 
if it did not at times utilise their very barbarism for 
its own purposes. Throughout the whole story, 
power and conquest was its constant and unflinch- 
ing aim. That story need not be repeated in its 
details. Suffice it that this aim of the Church 
succeeded so completely that, in the course of 
centuries, it had become the central and unques- 
tioned arbiter of European interests. "The king- 
doms of this world " had not become *' the kingdoms 
of our Lord and of His Christ," but the exact 
converse had happened, for the Kingdom of Heaven 
had become nothing better than a grinding earth- 
despotism. 

9. It was in its very essence a force-kingdom : it 
was therefore only in keeping that by force it should 

maintain its position, and carry on its 
p^moStt conquests. How it did so is too 

obvious, and too well known, to require 
us to enlarge upon it. Force had, in fact, become 
so absolutely dominant as to proceed to extremes 
which had never before been reached in the world's 
history. Previously the world had seen tyrants 
enough, and tyrants who were sufficiently ruthless. 
But provided only the enslaved populace would do 
what it was told, these rulers were generally 
satisfied ; though some of them went to the length 
of trying to control their subjects' words as well as 
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their deeds. But what they thought lay outside 
the tyrant's ken ; and besides, that mattered nothing 
to him, or so he was apt to imagine. 

But the tyranny of the '' Kingdom of Heaven " 
reached a stage further still. At last it claimed, and 
exercised, the dominion over men's very thoughts. 
Each corner of a man's soul was subject to the 
Church's inquisitorial ransacking. No man might 
think for himself. " Free thought" was ranked as a 
temptation of the devil, and the enslavement of 
humanity was complete. How the subjection of 
man has all along been maintained need not be 
given in detail. Clearly enough it was the 
apotheosis of Force, with fire and sword as its 
servants. Once more, then, the ideal Society had 
forgotten its raison ditre. 

10. Through the long story of perversion, from 
first to last, another feature has presented itself. It 

was the garbling, or else the silencing, of 
neceBsarUy the Bible. Deliberate it may have been, 
BUenced, or but in charity it may be hoped that this 

was done more in ignorance than in 
guile. But the Bible has an unpleasant and 
awkward way of saying what it means, and of 
crudely calling men back to first principles, and 
those first principles had been set aside. It followed 
therefore that the message of this book — which had 
grown to be so strangely out of harmony with its 
surroundings, and the w^ys of its supposed 
adherents — must at all risks be prevented from 
upsetting people's minds. For in spite of all, these 
people wanted to read it, and being shallow persons, 
they persisted in thinking that it did mean what it 
said. All this had to be put a stop to. 
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But how ? In the domains which were under 
the stricter rule of Force, the answer was plain. 
Suppress the Bible, silence it, and punish those who 
have it. A very simple process, so long as the 
force was ample enough to stamp out all resistance, 
as happened here and there. But there were parts 
of the world where men were so obstinate that force 
itself had failed. What was to be done in this case ? 
If things cannot be done in one way, they can 
generally be done in another. 

Where the Bible could not be forcibly withheld, 
it had to be explained away. There is here no 
imputation implied as to good faith, or honesty, on 
the part of biblical expounders. But these persons 
were bound, or thought they were bound, to esta- 
blish some sort of harmony between the theory as 
laid down in the Bible, and the practice of the 
Churches; and as neither of these could be very 
far wrong it must be possible by a little ingenuity — 
so they thought — to make out a satisfactory com- 
promise. Hence the obvious need of garbling, or 
glossing over, so large a part of the message of the 
sacred writings. 

This took place, and still takes place, in a variety 
of ways, most of them incurring the general charge, 
already made, of mistaking the figurative for the 
literal fact ; and, iR^hat is worse, mistaking fact for 
figure. It might be thought, for instance, that 
parables might be interpreted as parables when they 
apply to times when the sense can only be conveyed 
in the form of parables ; but no ! this is unsettling 
and heterodox. We are told, therefore, to believe in 
Adam and Eve, and the apple and the serpent, as 
bare and literal facts. But when it comes to a later 
age which can dispense with parables, and to a class 
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of social subjects which gain by exact treatment, 
there wc are to have free recourse to metaphor, 
figure of speech, hyperbole, and the whole list of 
artifices by which the strongest passage can be 
rendered meaningless or nugatory. 

Jesus Christ did not, it is urged, really mean what 
He said in His "Sermon on the Mount," nor yet 
what He said in parallel passages elsewhere. He 
could never have meant that, for would it not prove 
utterly subversive of the entire structure of modern 
society ? It was therefore to be sophistically ex- 
plained away. Two methods of doing this are 
widely effectual. A special reverence for the in- 
spired quality of Holy Writ has prompted many 
writers to maintain that, besides the surface meaning 
of any given passage, which is often comparatively 
worthless, there are underlying it, like geological 
strata, a variety of other and deeper significations. 
Thus it happens that though any number of unreal 
or imaginary messages are usefully to be extracted 
from the words of the writer, yet what he really 
and actually does say can be quite disregarded, 
especially if this latter message proves to be too 
" upsetting.'* Akin to this, there is the spiritualising 
system of interpretation. The exact value to be 
attached to the term " spirituality " seems never to 
have been defined ; but, whatever its true import 
may be, it is seemingly a quality which places its 
owner quite outside of the range of common sense, 
just as it does with the objects on which it is 
brought to bear. A plain statement will often strike 
a reader as being one of considerable moment in 
connection with this present world. By possessors 
of the spiritual insight he will be told that he must 
not allow himself to look at the statement in the 
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light he does, for that the passage in question is of 
infinitely more moment when applied to another 
world, or a different order of things. Thus, too, it 
is, by way of example, that a collection of old-time 
love-songs can be interpreted as not being love- 
songs at all, but a beautiful and edifying prophetic 
description of the relations which were to exist 
between Christ and His Church. 

There have been, on the other hand, cases no less 
productive of error, in which a senselessly literal 
interpretation of expressions has led to results which 
might have been thought impossible. They are 
expressions which, in their subsequent application, 
are seen to have been used unfortunately, and which 
the writers, had they only been able to foresee what 
would be made out of their words, would doubtless 
have avoided. One or two examples of this may be 
given. 

II. There are passages in which allusion is made 
to a practice, common in the early society, of " the 
ApostoUcai l^yi^g o^ of hands." Coupled with this. 
Succession in another place, is found a general 
setup. assurance, given by the Master to His 

followers, that He would continue to be interested 
in their concerns, and to assist them. On these 
somewhat bare premisses is erected a very formid- 
able but purely artificial superstructure. It is that 
of "Apostolical Succession." If Christ, it is argued, 
was to guide His Church unerringly to the end of 
time "into all truth," the guidance must have 
descended through certain channels. But these 
channels are either the Bishops in succession, on 
whom hands have been laid, or else they are to be 
found nowhere. Ergo, we are driven to infer an 
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Apostolical, or Episcopal, Succession conferring 
something like infallibility. Surely, then, the first 
thing to ask is, whether such an unbroken line is an 
actual fact, attested by History, since failure of a 
single link vitiates the whole theory. The reply is 
that, as to the fact, there is really no proof at all, but 
it must be accepted as the assurance of "The 
Church." It comes, therefore, to this, that, while 
the authority of that Churcli depends on the succes- 
sion, the fact of the succession itself depends on the 
authority of the Church. This amounts to one of 
the most perfect instances on record of what logicians 
call "arguing in a circle.'' Yet it is what special 
pleaders are driven to by a spirit of excessive 
literalism. 

12. An error which is, if anything, still more 
deplorable in its far-reaching effects, springs from 
Real '^ similarly stupid literalism in inter- 
Presence preting the solemn words, " This is My 
Bet up. body." To the disciples assembled, 

who had heard like words before, the meaning 
would not be obscure, nor to later times need it 
be so, if only men will think for themselves. This, 
however, is not the place to dwell on that meaning ; 
and that men should think for themselves, or 
exercise any faculty of critical insight, this is 
precisely what has been denied them. The sole 
alternative, therefore, has been to read the words 
in their strictly literal sense. And if only that 
sense had been confined to the single occasion 
when the utterance was made, it might have indi- 
cated a lack of perception in the critic, but the 
matter would have been one of little moment. Taken, 
however, along with the sister doctrine of Apostolic 
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Succession, the result actually attained is this — that 
there is a set of men, not distinguished for goodness 
or wisdom, who nevertheless have had conferred 
upon them the power of working a miracle when 
and where they please. This would be much, yet it 
is not enough. For the miracle is actually wrought 
every day, and yet, lest men should be able to see 
and prove this miracle, another is added to blind 
their eyes to its results. There follows the long 
story of endless mistakes, and endless impostures 
and abuses, following from this, and all has happened 
merely from an undue devotion to "the letter which 
killeth." To some minds it seems easier to accept a 
thousand miracles, than that a single " text " should 
be treated with freedom; and this, although numbers 
of other "texts," not to mention entire chapters, 
are read very loosely indeed, or else suppressed 
altogether. 

In these ways, then, and ways like these, it has 
happened that the voice of the Bible has been 
completely silenced, or misinterpreted. All has 
been systematised and artificialised, or else it has 
been explained away, or else it has been choked 
with over-growth ; and so the writings become 
"of none effect," or are made to teach the very 
opposite of what the writers intended. The Bible 
has been nullified, and the voices of the Immortals 
suppressed. 

13. And now it becomes possible to judge how far 

Christ's Kingdom of Heaven on earth has become 

perverted, or rather inverted. The chief 

TII6 IiftWB 01 

the Kingdom points there laid stress on have already 

S^^tLl ^^^^ given, and, as was shown, they 

were the points also laid stress upon 
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in the primal gospel to Mankind. They had to 
do with Fatherhood, Sonship, Brotherhood, and 
their consequences. But the gospel of the 
Churches has changed all that, and changed it 
most thoroughly. The gospel of the Churches 
amounts to this : — 

There is no Fatherhood except in name : there is 

a tyranny. 
Nor is there any sonship except in name, and men 

cannot act as sons. 
Brotherhood, too, should be talked about, but by 

no means acted upon. 
Men ought to, and must (some say "shall") eat of 

the Tree of Good and Evil. 
Men must support force-systems, under penalties. 
The Immortals are not credible beings, except in 

poetry. 
Their message, the Bible, rarely, if ever, means 
what it says, and when it does, another 
meaning must be sought. 
Such is modern " Christianity." And it appears 
that in this there is not a single point where, save 
in some minor details, the directions laid down 
for the kingdom have not been read absolutely 
backwards. There is nothing the Church was 
told to abstain from which it has not persistently 
done, and excused the doing of ; and there is 
nothing it was told to do which it has not left 
undone. 

14. If this be so, one inference follows. The 
small Church of the early age was in touch with the 
Qj^y spirit of its Master. In those days, it 

virtually was a faithful Church, and doubtless it 
rejected. ^^g^ ^g such, accepted. But as to the 
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great Church, or Churches, of the later age, these 
stand in absolute contrast to all this, and have 
forgotten all that made Faith precious. The fetish 
they retain under the name of Faith is an article 
forged and spurious, worthless to man, and by God 
unknown and disavowed. So it is that these 
Churches, and of course along with them the outer 
world, have to be considered as " concluded under 
sin '* ; and the new offer, or rather the renewed offer, 
of the Master is taken as having been rejected by 
our race, and now practically fallen into abeyance 
and withdrawn. 

15. It may be urged that this is a jaundiced and 

false presentment of the case. Imagine, then, what 

„ would happen if the i^reat Teacher came 

If He came j xu f tt • xu 

again, should once more, and that He came m the 

werecognise same humble guise in which He came 
Christ ? ^ 

before. Imagine, too, that He came to 

bring people back to those early and genuine views 
of life and of belief which His first followers certainly 
held. What would happen ? If only He were to 
come as a Prince or judge, with force, magnificence, 
and pomp, we should all receive the Visitant with a 
degree of obsequiousness, only excelled by what we 
are rejoiced to accord to our own Royal Family. 

But suppose there were no such trappings, nor 
any means of enforcing superhuman claims. Then 
it would be very much otherwise. Imagine that a 
plain carpenter presumed to tell us the offer and its 
true conditions over again, with a variety of un- 
palatable facts or theories. What should we do 
with that carpenter ? We should not crucify him, 
but we should put him into the County Lunatic 
Asylum. 

15 
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i6. But this heaven-sent mechanic — and we will 
take him as simply human for the time being — what 
of him ? He must have made his own 
JJ^SgSiM us? observations first of all. Supposing that 
before his consignment to a friendly 
seclusion, he had happened to stray into some 
ecclesiastical building when a " service " was going 
on. The question just now was whether we should 
know him : the question now is, whether; he would 
know us ; or rather, would he know the Church 
which took his name ? It seems very unlikely that 
he would. Some faint echoes, indeed, there would 
be of phrases he had used ; but hardly seeming to 
mean much. Beyond this there would be a great 
deal of perfunctory gabbling, in the "praying- 
wheel" style, there would be various orientations 
indicating a sun-origin. Some arrangements also 
connected with the moon there would be, which 
seemed to date from Astarte. Also an observable 
amount of barbaric display, combined with a 
minimum of common sense, along with a 
general defiance of Nature, human and otherwise. 
And finally, every one of the carpenter's rules 
and wishes would be found to be entirely 
ignored. 

One may imagine what the divine mechanic would 
gather as to this singular cult. Perhaps some one 
had seemed to mention his name at times, and yet 
it must have been a mistake. It was a joss-house, 
and its occupants were some belated sect of sun or 
moon worshippers, who neither knew, nor cared to 
know, what they meant by their worship. Their 
practical lessons were very unsound and untrue ; 
they were a mere set of obscurantists. And so 
the visitor would end by dismissing them from 
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his thoughts, and seeking something better else- 
where. 

17. David Garrick and a worthy Bishop were 
once discussing why it was that the theatres, which 
Unreality charged for admission, were filled, whilst 
of the churches, that made no charges as 
churchee. entrance fees, were so sparsely attended. 
Garrick explained it by saying that the church 
portrayed a great truth as a fiction, but that the 
stage represented a fiction as a grand truth. What 
more than a fiction can the Church make of it, when 
they have lost touch with the actual meaning of 
their own message ? And how but as a fiction do 
they actually treat that message, in the unreal tones 
in which it is often delivered, which recall a kind 
of hypnotised or mesmeric trance ? 

18. The present position, then, of the human race, 
as it appears, is this. As to the exceptional cases 
Mankiiid ^^ separate individuals, be they few or 
stiU" under many, no one is in a position to speak. 
"^' * But as concerns humanity as a whole, it 
is plain that the offers made to our race have been 
rejected ; that our race has even forgotten what these 
offers were, or that they were ever made to it ; and 
that it now, and all along, conducts its affairs on 
methods totally opposed to those presented for its 
acceptance. It is fully aware that something is 
very wrong in its social and economic system, but 
never suspects where that wrong lies. Possible it is 
that out of evil good may come, and that the very 
endurance of the evils, consequent on its false 
position, will in time bring the world to its senses, 
and lead it to suspect where the "root of bitterness" 
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lies. It is the best that can be hoped. Meanwhile, 
for the present, Man has cut himself off from God 
and from His ministers, and having done so he is 
still under the dispensation of slavery, and the rights 
of sonship, and prospects of immortality are, as yet, 
not for him. 



CHAPTER X 

THE CLAIMS OF THE NEW SOCIETY 

1. Taken as a corporate whole, then, Man has lost 

his sonship, or to speak more strictly, he never had 

it, but preferred to decline it, along with 
Actual posi- ., ,.,. ... ^ 

tion with its conditions and its consequences. 

regajdto The only question which remains 

is : How can Man secure a renewal of 

the offer ? 

For the time it would seem as if Mankind were 

regarded, not as an object of wrath or as incurring 

punishment, except indirectly, but as having proved 

himself susceptible of no treatment save that of 

being left strictly to himself, and his own devices, 

with their consequences. Accordingly it is found 

that, although there are many traces of superhuman 

interference during earlier periods of man's history, 

yet now for a very long time such interferences 

have ceased, and the Immortals have withdrawn 

from the scene, as those who have gone on "a 

journey into a far country." 

2. The question then must be, how to re-open 
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relations with them. This presupposes a conviction 

w ♦ -« oi the Immortals' existence, and the 
HOW to re- - , . , , 

trieve human reality of their message ; as well as of 
eaMTsinthe ^j^^ urgent importance of reopening 
such relations. It presupposes, too, an 
earnestness and whole-heartedness on the part of 
the inquirer such as may dispose him to accept and 
act on their directions, and in doing so to face the 
difficulties of a situation which, to say the least, 
is not an easy one. 

In what follows, such a convinced and earnest 
state of mind on the part of the inquirer will be 
assumed. 

How, then, and in what spirit, are the Immortals 
to be approached ? 

3. To illustrate by a parallel. If a man is invited 
to remain a member of a house, or of a community, 

and deliberately refuses, such a man 
nmrttotbe has no right to return, should he wish 
made on the to do SO, except on expressing regret 
part of Man. ^^^ j^.^ refusal, and asking permission 

once more. 

The parallel is clear. It is not for Mankind to 
wait until the Immortals see fit to renew their offer, 
for that time may never come : but it is for Man- 
kind to make the first advances, acknowledging 
his past errors, and making it plain that he has 
come to a better mind. This may be the more 
necessary since, after the neglect of so many 
centuries, it may be supposed that the Immortals 
are not regarding the human race with special 
favour. 

4. But allowing that it rests with Man to make 
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the first move, must he do so individually or collec- 

^ ^ , tively ? In his individual capacity no 

And coUec- -^ . , • r T • 

tiveiy,tiiroiigh One can prevent him from domg so : 

ti "^bod*^**" "^^ ^^^^ ^^y ^"^ ^^^^ ^^ prevent him ; 
but if it is a question of the race as a 
whole being taken back into favour, this is more 
than any single individual can attempt. It requires 
a representative body such as can furnish some 
guarantee that the race itself, or some part of it, 
desires to be reinstated. 

5. In the South African war certain isolated 
opponents of Great Britain did from time to time 
The regret their opposition, and ask permis- 

individuai sion to change sides and to join our 
position. ranks. These men were gladly received. 

Everything possible was done to make them wel- 
come. But they could not commit their country- 
men ; from whom they were henceforth obliged to 
separate themselves, and live among strangers. 
It was no doubt a hard lot, since the fault was none 
of theirs, but it was the misfortune of their nation- 
ality. And in the parallel case of individuals who 
wish to take the part of the Immortals, and to 
share in immortality, something very similar may 
be looked for. If a British commander can so far 
discriminate as to extend clemency to individuals, it 
is plain that of the Immortals a far deeper insight 
and greater consideration may be expected. Still 
even then some drawbacks incidental to the position 
may be unavoidable. For, as in the parallel case, 
such an individual is obliged to be separated from 
his compatriots. And though little is yet certain as 
to the future conditions of immortalised beings, yet 
this much is plain, that even in that state it is 
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pleasanter to exist among beings of like origin, than 
among races of strange extraction. So much for 
merely individual prospects. It is not that they 
are dark, only not so bright as they might have been 
but for the perversity of the race. 

To proceed. The war pursued its course, in spite 
of a few men changing sides. At length, however, 
many of the Boers began to see that things had 
gone far enough, and were drifting towards utter 
disaster. Accordingly, after consultation, certain 
overtures were made to the representatives of this 
country. But while every one hoped for the best 
as the outcome of the interviews which ensued, 
there was yet a difficulty which stood in the way. 
No one doubted the good faith of the negotiating 
parties to any such agreement as might be arrived 
at ; but who was to give a guarantee that, when all 
was over, the Boers as a nation would abide by 
the terms? What was lacking was an assurance 
that the body of signatories on the other side 
was a representative body. When that diffi- 
culty was surmounted a speedy settlement was 
effected. 

6. In applying this incident, let it be remembered 
that the parallel is not complete. No guarantee can 
be given for the right-thinking of the 
JStetior human race at large. The fact has been 
often recognised that "the salt of the 
earth " make up a very small minority, but they are 
enough to serve as representatives. On one occasion 
" ten righteous men *' are said to have been consi- 
dered a sufficient number to represent a city. At 
another and vastly more important crisis, some 
twelve, along with a few followers, were accepted 
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for the time being as sureties for the whole race. 
Always, throughout the entire story, it has been, if 
not the "miserable minority of one," at any rate the 
minority of something like one to a million. With 
so much preface the parable holds. Humanity 
requires a body of representatives or ambassadors. 
What practically has to be done must therefore be, 
in the first instance, to get together a small, or 
if possible a large body of "believers." Of such 
believers, a nucleus should be formed of men who 
are earnest enough to devote part of their means 
and of their energy, to promote the objects in view. 
These objects would be three. 

7. Firstly, to provide an organised body who 
should represent, not the opinion of the human 

race, but a particular phase of that 
proTO^d^ opinion. In that capacity it would be 
society. for them to formally tender submission 

to the rule of the Immortals, with due 
regrets for the human blindness of the past, and to 
petition for a renewal of the former offer of Father- 
hood and Sonship, with a profession of willingness 
to accept the needful conditions. They would form, 
as it were, a deputation to a Higher Power : their 
plea being that Mankind need not, as a whole, be 
finally condemned ; for though the race was still 
mostly in darkness, there yet existed a section of it 
which was now alive to the position. * 

Secondly, there would, in other ways, be 
abundant work for such a body to do. The sub- 
ject itself which would have formed the ground 
of their association is one which involves much 
study, and has great need of research in all 
directions. It is not as if such a cult would confine 
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itself to a single text-book. To fancy that it would, 
is quite to misconceive the whole position. As 
followers of Nature " believers " would be intent on 
examining her workings in all their details, and 
these workings present to human thought an 
almost infinite variety of avenues. In the light too 
in which they had learnt to look upon the Bible, 
that set of writings would demand their most 
careful examination and criticism in order to the 
necessary re-adjustment and re-statement of beliefs. 
All this lies quite beyond the compass of a work like 
the present. Indeed to carry out a programme of 
this magnitude surpasses the powers of any single 
man, or mere handful of men : it requires the 
co-operation, on a fairly large scale, of men 
possessed of energy and intellect, furnished with 
knowledge and not without some means. 

Another direction where energy of a different 
kind would be required is that of propagandism. 
Among persons whose principle it is to regard 
every human being as a brother, and to treat him 
accordingly, there ought to be no lack of zeal in 
telling such brothers all they ought to know. Nor 
would there be. But an investigator, or a critic, 
rarely possesses also the power of eflfectively moving 
the minds of men. Thus it would be necessary for 
the society to include persons of very varied gifts : 
"To one prophecy, to another the interpretation of 
tongues, •etc." The society must therefore include 
'* prophets " or speakers. And again, one of these 
'* gifts" must consist of a literary facility, since 
in these days it is not so much by oral addresses 
that the popular mind can successfully be reached 
as through the medium of the press. Here, again, is 
seen the need of a certain command of funds, 
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without which the needful machinery could not be 
put in motion. 

And once more, such a society is required for the 
purpose of attempting to live the life prescribed 
as a necessary condition of sonship. To such an 
attempt, the existence of a society is indispensable. 
It is needed for mutual help and counsel among 
members, who are pursuing a course of life difficult 
in itself, and amid very difficult surroundings : and it 
is no less required in order to provide an example of 
the sort of life which men are invited to adopt, and 
a standing proof that such a life is possible, even as 
things are, upon this earth. 

8. It remains to be considered, what such a 
course of life should include, and what it should 

exclude, 
i^iiigrthe jj^g principles which are to guide 

Sons of God have already become 
plain. They are simple : and enjoin merely living 
close to Nature, in the wide sense of that term, and 
accepting the laws of Nature so far as they can be 
known, with all that is fairly deducible from them. 
The principles are simple : but when they come to 
be first applied and carried out the difficulty begins. 

For the effort to carry them out has to be made 
amid an entirely adverse state of things. The world 
around is in a majority of a million to one, and the 
members of that majority are either blankly ignorant 
and indifferent, or else actively opposed. More 
than this, the very ground-work and organisation 
of society is such that nothing can be done without 
more or less violating the principles it is sought 
to maintain. It may be, for instance, that one of 
these principles is opposed to capitalism in its 
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present form, that is to the actual way in which 
money is being employed ; yet as soon as an effort 
is made to do anything it is discovered that with- 
out the use of money nothing is possible, and 
that refusal to own money, would merely in- 
crease the wealth of less disinterested capitalists, 
while those who might have employed it to good 
effect, have stripped themselves of the means of 
doing so. It seems, indeed, at first sight, as 
if the question had come to an impasse: for until 
Society reforms itself nothing can be done, and 
unless something is done Society will not reform 
itself. 

9. The solution appears to lie in the direction of 

intermediate or provisional stewardship, until such 

time as things can be placed on a better, 

stewardship, that is, the natural basis. This idea of 

a proYisional 1 1 • • 1 

expedient. stewardship is brought out prominently 

in the New Testament, but alas 1 it has 
degenerated into a truism of the pulpiteer. He 
tells his hearers that Wealth is an evil, and that 
those who possess it are but stewards : meanwhile, 
those hearers are perfectly unmoved, no one tries 
to free himself from the entire weight of such 
evil, but all the stewards appear to think that each 
will most effectively discharge his stewardship by 
minding his own interests. The message, there- 
fore, falls dead, and the more so because the 
messenger himself never seems to think of 
carrying out his own teaching. As a piece of 
unreality it is merely on a level with much beside : 
and it is only mentioned here because in "the 
kingdom " there must certainly be nothing of this 
fictitious sort. If men agree to accept wealth as 
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Stewards in trust, they must be prepared to act 
accordingly. 

But given so much — it is much to expect, but 
not too much from sons and brothers — ^given so 
much there seems no insuperable difficulty in 
effecting a sound beginning of a reformed society 
on true lines. It is this same initial difficulty which 
has outwitted socialistic reformers of every sort, the 
reason assigned for failure being, that men were 
not virtuous enough. But it is only the true of 
heart and the men of goodwill who will find their 
way into the Kingdom. 

Wealth, however, is not everything: there are 
many other points connected with life and con- 
duct which will have to be discussed and 
decided on, subject only to the reservation 
that individual liberty of conviction must not be in- 
fringed. These may be reserved for consideration 
by a society, until there exists such a society to dis- 
cuss them : a time which need not be far distant. 

10. Meanwhile it seems as though to put off that 
time indefinitely were a policy both unsound and 

unsafe. 
Delay fooUsh For let US suppose efforts were set on 
dSaMTouBf* foot and resulted in a favourable issue : 
that is, that intercourse with the 
Immortals became again re-opened. That such 
intercourse did occur in previous ages seems to be 
established : and if so, it may occur again. What 
it would amount to no one, beforehand, can 
precisely know. But of one thing there can 
be no doubt, that if such a condition of things 
were brought about, then mankind would infi- 
nitely benefit by it. In that case, delay is foolish, 
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and the sooner adequate measures are taken, the 
better. 

II. On the other hand, let us suppose no such 
efforts to be made, or if made, that they failed. If 
failure were owing to want of human 
JJjJSitiea. earnestness and energy, would it not 
merely tend to confirm the impression 
among the Immortals which they seem already for 
many centuries to have received about our race ? 
that is, that it was a race unlikely to develop 
towards high and worthy ends, and now even less 
likely than heretofore ? 

But were it the Immortals themselves who had 
declined to respond, then the outlook would be 
darker still. It would mean — for what else could it 
mean ? — that they had already made up their minds 
about mankind : that it was too late to tiy to alter 
their decision and that efforts could be of no further 
use. In that case it would at least be imperative for 
us to know it, because it would then become 
necessary to seek safety, each man for himself, on 
the individual footing of Boer deserters ; and to 
gain a future Ufe on any terms he could. 

Provided, however, that, from either of these 
causes, attempts at intercourse failed ; then an 
eventuality would probably follow, which must 
be reckoned with : though how soon is not 
revealed. 

So far as can be judged, the object of placing the 
baby-race of Man upon this small outlying district 
of the Universe, must have been to ascertain, in the 
course of time, whether that race, placed amid the 
surroundings where it was, would end by evolving 
itself to successful issues, or whether it would fail. 
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Should it eventually succeed, then it would lend its 
little contingent to the great whole of Immortals 
and Sons of God. 

But though such new-comers are no doubt 
welcomed with joy it is plain that this may not be 
done until they have thoroughly approved them- 
selves as fit : for there is no reason to suppose that 
the law of the " survival of the fittest " asserts itself 
less in that part of Nature which is superhuman, 
than in the processes which go on all around us and 
of which we are able to judge. 

In deciding on such fitness to survive, it is 
evident, as previously pointed out, that the Powers 
who decide must exercise the greatest caution, to 
the extent of leaning, in cases of any uncertainty, 
rather to the side of exclusiveness than of laxity in 
inclusion. Before conferring such a gift on Man- 
kind, the judges must have every assurance that 
Mankind is worthy of it, though, granted so much, 
they are ready to welcome him gladly. 

What, then, would happen in the event of Man- 
kind's failing to satisfy the test required ? Even 
then it is not certain that Man would have subjected 
himself to any direct punishment, or incurred 
animosity. Such a feeling would be unworthy, and 
would stand very much on the level of the feeble 
anger which an unsuccessful gardener may feel 
towards a plant which has foiled him by doing 
badly. In either case there would be no occasion 
for angry feelings, because the failure of the race of 
Man would no more argue moral obliquity for 
which Man was himself responsible, than it does in 
the case of the vegetable. 

12. Still, a failure it would be, and so the arbiters 
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of Man's destiny would be obliged to act accord- 
ingly : and it being now decided that 
i^^w of man was unfit for immortality, that 
fauure. the action would tend in the direction of 
5^^^ freeing the planet from its present 
pensed with, human occupant, and appropriating it to 
the use of a possibly more successful 
race to follow. The economy of Nature has 
already been remarked ; and she doubtless objects 
to the misuse of her worlds as strongly as to the 
disuse of her atoms. Probably, therefore, another 
trial or experiment would replace that which had 
already failed. 

If that be so, the prospect is sufficiently serious, 
though it is needless to lay stress on its more alarm- 
ing side. The race which had proved itself a failure 
would sooner or later, and by some means, have to 
be got rid of. When and how it is impossible to 
foretell, because the Immortals have not disclosed 
it : but in a dispensation of justice, there is no 
reason to look for the adoption by them of measures 
involving needless suffering. The means at their 
disposa,l are very various. On one occasion they 
seem to have carried out a striking judgment on a 
large part of mankind by means of a widely 
extended deluge. And it is easy to conceive how 
the slightest collision between this earth and a large 
aerolite or other wandering body might produce a 
cataclysm fatal to life of every kind. But this 
amounts to pure conjecture, and savours of being 
wise above that which is written. 

Not, however, that there is nothing "written" 
which may refer to these " last things." It would 
seem as if there is : for the Master's first followers 
were told by Him, or so they say, that at some 
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future day He was to be looked for again : and His 
words evidently so impressed their minds that they 
expected the speedy occurrence of that event. In 
this the course of time has shown that they were 
mistaken, but the possibility of the event itself is 
left just where it was. It would at this stage be 
quite premature even to attempt to decide whether 
the idea of such a visitant has any connection with 
the question just discussed. Very possibly it has 
none. 

In any case, however, it is obvious that the 
present is not a time for postponement or 
" masterly inactivity." As to what may be decreed 
for the race as a whole, no one can do more than 
speculate. But whatever the outlook may be, and 
whether it is the darker or the brighter side of the 
picture which the future has in store, in either case 
the incentives to immediate action are equally 
urgent. 

A dark point in earth's history seems to have been 
reached just now : doubt and fear involve the 
horizon of nations and of societies. But it is the 
darkest hour which comes before the dawn. ^ 
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AFTERWORD 



AS stated at the outset, the author's object in 
writing this book was an ambitious one. His 
aim was to accomplish that which has been declared 
by many — Mr. Mallock among the number — to be 
impossible : that is to reconcile, or at-one, man's 
knowledge of that side of Nature which he can 
see, with his beliefs about that wider scope of 
Nature which includes what he cannot see. 

Whether this object has been successfully ac- 
hieved, it is not for the author to decide. 

The reader, however, in the first instance, was 
fairly cautioned that he must either be prepared 
to approach the subject with an unusual candour 
and openness to conviction, or else it would be 
unwise for him to proceed in these pages any 
further. This caution was offered to either of 
two classes of possible readers, to the scientist, no 
less than to the theologian. 

And now, whatever candour, so demanded, may 
have been brought to bear upon the question, the 
author fancies that it will by this time have been 
tested, on both sides, quite severely enough. 

That the demand was an exacting one is here 

admitted. This was unavoidable. For the two 
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classes of thinkers appealed to are very widely 
divided, by differences both in the data, grounds, 
or premisses of thought, and also in the quality 
or tone of the thought itself. This being so, it is 
not conceivable that, apart from the exercise of 
great mutual candour and receptivity, there should 
remain the smallest prospect of the two parties 
being induced to coalesce. 

The writer is, nevertheless, able clearly to foresee, 
that while on the one hand he will be denounced as 
a mere agnostic, or "infidel," he will meet, on 
the other hand, with the pitying tolerance accorded 
to one unduly credulous of *' old wives fables." 

With these personal considerations he is not 
greatly concerned. He is concerned merely that 
his readers should finally be led to grasp a single 
necessary fact. It is that there is such a thing as 
Truth, not relative, but absolute. In the light of 
this absolute Truth, single and not twofold, all 
must become plain and all discrepancies must 
vanish. That Man can ever precisely arrive at such 
absolute Truth seems impossible, as much so as for 
an asymptote to touch its curv^e : that he cannot do it 
now is certain. But that he may approach it and 
draw ever nearer towards it, is in keeping with 
Nature's methods, provided only Man is assured 
that this central truth exists ; and that it is one, 
as God is one. 

Some attempt to approximate to this Truth has 
here been made. Should a better explanation be 
offered of all-round facts, then the author will 
gladly retire. 

Until it is offered, he claims exemption at least 
from one charge : the charge, that is, of evading 
or ignoring known difficulties. If difficulties there 
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are which, it may be thought, should have received 
fuller attention, but have been unduly passed over, 
the omission is one of ignorance and not of 
deliberate cowardice. So far, however, as the 
writer is aware, account has been taken of the 
main factors of the question : no authenticated facts 
have been arbitrarily suppressed : and the results 
so attained appear to him to rest on a wide and 
solid basis. 

Concessions have, in the course of the discussion, 
been freely demanded from parties on either hand : 
should it prove that these concessions have been too 
much for the self-opinion of human nature to allow, 
there will then remain no alternative but to abandon 
the hope of g-t-one-ment — at least on the lines here 
suggested — and to seek refuge in the position of Mr. 
Mallock. 
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